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Clubbing Arrangements. 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monthty, \ AL a 
fl Few Hens, al 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, Weekly, 
Poultry slonthty, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, 
Faim Poultry, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poultryman and Pomologist 


and either 
of the following: 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO, P. CGEBRIN: 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


of 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS, 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some very interesting facts about Major’s 
Cement. 


The multitudes who use this standard article know | 


that itis many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. ‘The simple reason is that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 
other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and liquid 
glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 
cent glue, dissolved in water orcitric acid, and, insome 
cases, altered slightly in color and odor by the addition 


of cheap and useless materials. 
Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a |} 


substitute you can depend upon it that his only object 
is to make a larger profit. 


The profit on Major's cement is as much as any | 


dealer ought to make on any cement. And this is 
doubly true in view ot the fact that each dealer gets his 
share of the benefits of Mr. Major’s advertising, which 
now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the 
country. Established in 1876. 


Insist on haying Major's. Don’t accept any off-hand 


advice from a druggist. 
If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) 


you can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, | 


and any other rubber and leather articles with Major's 
Rubber Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a 
year you will thus save. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practi- 
cal matter. The best poultry journal going 
for the money. Try it a year and be con- 
vinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 
PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman aud Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply is exhausted. 


Belgian Hare Breeding. 


“The Fanciers’ Review,’’ Chatham, N. 
Y., offers a new treatise on Standard Breeding, Mating, 
Feeding, on Hutches, Houses and Runs, Diseases, 
Receipts for Cooking, etc. Highly commended. Price 
25 cents; with *‘ Review” one year, 50 cents. 


PRES2NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness after meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, A sar Cwedh cee of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nervous and 
Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


WONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTE 


A case of bad health that R'I-P’A'N'S will not bene- 

fit. Rel'P*A‘N‘S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute. 

Note the word R'lP’A'N'S on the packet. 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemica] Co.. No 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimoniais, 


Sei )2 © 


RE! 


Well, tell us where you saw this advertisement and | 


we'll send you a sample copy of one of the finest illus- 
trated monthly poultry papers published. 
socents. THE POULTRY STANDARD, Stamiord 


Conn. 

REE. POULTRY ITEM, a 20-page 
ilustrated monthly poultry, 

pigeon and pet stock paper, 25 centsayear. Also 

circulars of incubators, brooders, harness, third per- 

son buggy seat, poultry remedies, watches, etc., given 


36 page book, ‘How to 
Make Poultry and Pigeons 
Pay ” and sample copy of the 


If your druggist can’t supply you, it will be forward- | as premiums. 


ed by mail; either kind. Tlree of postage. 


THE POULIRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa. 


3y the ye 
By the year | 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 4o cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure will count as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 


accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Ten years a 
breeder. I have 200 cockerels and 100 pullets for sale, 
all farm raised, mated in pairs, trios or pens. Write 
me your wants. Satisfaction or your money back. B. 
S. GALE, Monroe Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


_A few grand cockerels for sale for breeding and ex- 
hibition purposes. Same blood as won First Prizes at 
Bangor and St. John this year. Here is your chance 
to get a good one at a reasonable price. Write for 
particulars. Information cheerfully given. D. A. 
RYAN, Calais, Me. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 perr1s. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every 1st at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
95 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs $2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


Have just won rst, Pen, 1st. Chicks, 2nd. Fowls at 
the great Nashua, N. H. Fair. Also at the Oak Park 
Fair, Greenfield, N. H., rst. Fowls, 1st. and 2nd. 
Chicks. Choice Stock For Sale. C.N. PAIGE, Fran- 
cestown, N. H. 


GOLDEN BUFF LEGHORNS. 


Cocks or cockerels for sale from frst prize winners, 
Arnold strain. Stock purchased of E. M. Deering, 
Biddeford, Maine. R. I. Reds also. All first-class 
stock at reasonable prices. 

H. S. Grant, - Box 10, - Westbrook, Me. 


BANTAMS. 


I WILL EXCHANGE Buff or White Cochin, Gold- 
en or Silver Seabright Bantams for Angora Kittens or 
Belgian Hares, or sell at reasonable prices. Send for 
free circular of New England’s largest Bantam yards. 
Clough’s Bantam Book, 15 cents. W. W. CLOUGH, 
Medway, Mass. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


In- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


3ig mail for Poultrymen. _ Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
is ten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., 
Dept. 2, Box 7-3, Goshen, Ind. 


THE ADVANCE TRAP NEST picks out the 
layers; there is no other sure way. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price within reach of all. First Premium at 
Suffolk Co. Fair, Riverhead, L. I. Circular Free. 
WINFIELD DARLING, So. Setauket, (L. 1.) N.Y. 


INCUBATORS, 


NOT TOYS. We ofier 
the only low __ price 
SUCCESSFUL Machine 
made. Hot air or Hot 
Water. 75-egg only $7. 
Regulation and Ventila- 
tion. Automatic, perfect. 
Catalogue free. The 
Monitor Co., Box 
59, Moodus, Conn. 


. 7 ICTO INCUBATOR 
is Practical, 
The IMPROVED VIGC- re = 
TOR INCUBATOR Giga 
hatches all the fertile 
eggs, is simple, durable, 
and easily operated. 
165 page catalogue contain- 
inc complete information and 
thousands of testimonials 
sent free by addressing 
Geo. Ertel Company, Quincy, TL 
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A Visit to a Maine Poultry Farm. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The name of W. H. Scovil is familiar 
to the readersof THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, both as an advertiser of 
standard bred fowls and as a contnbutor 
of practical information on poultry topics. 
By appointment we spent a part of a cold 
October day at his farm. Cold as it was 
his fowls were not huddled together in 
sheltered places, but showed their vigor 
by foraging over acres and acres of field 
and woodland. Foxes cannot be very 
numerous in East Lebanon, judging by 
the number of chicks and hens roaming 
in every direction. At the time of our 
call the stock had been reduced quite a 
good deal by sales of breeding stock, but 
500 or more were still on hand. 

During the past five years Mr. Scovil 
has spent a good deal of time and money 
in establishing himself as a skilled breed- 
er of high class poultry. By square deal- 
ings he has established a trade in breed- 
ing stock and eggs for hatching that he 
would rather have than $1000 in the sav- 
ings bank. This does not include his 
stock but just the trade alone. He has 
made many satisfactory distant shipments. 
Has sent eggs to the state of Washington 
and a 60 per cent hatch was reported. He 
has recently made ashipment of White 
Wyandottes to Texas. 

Although it’s slow getting a start he con- 
siders the breeding of standard bred poul- 
try for breeding purposes and the show 
room a good business to engage in, but 
it requires close attention. He says buy- 
ers are shy of new breeders. Again, the 
beginner does not understand. answering 
his correspondence to advantage; he does 
not know what quality of birds are want- 
ed, hence he will lose sales by asking too 
high a price and also by not asking 
enough. Experience will teach him much 
in this direction. Advertising is costly 
but itpays. Also winning prizes at the 
shows is a great help in increasing sales. 
He thinks every breeder should have the 
Standard to refer to in breeding. With 
this book, attending shows and seeing the 
fowls judged, one will soon get to know 
a good specimen when he sees it. Fora 
number of years Mr. Scovil has been 
breeding buff varieties of several breeds, 
and finds the demand for that color to in- 
crease each year. He is now breeding 
Buft Cochins and Bantams of the same 
breed, Buff Plymouth Rocks —being a 
prominent member of the Buff Rock Club 
— White Wyandottes, and Houdans. 

His Cochins are the best of winter lay- 
ers, and continue to lay well during the 
summer, and commence laying when six 
or seven months old. As chickens they 
are not very plump, being slower matur- 
ing thansome breeds. This is a very 
tame breed. 

The Buff Rocks are an excellent fowl 
with him and there is a great demand for 
them. 

A freak in the Houdan line was shown. 
This hen was of good color as a pullet. 
When she moulted she came out quite 
light in color and when she moulted the 
second time ehe was white except a few 
“ticks.” Mr. Scovil says the Houdans 


will lay more eggs during the period from 
late winter until moulting time than any 
other breed he ever kept. They are 
among his first choice as a tablefowl. He 
says it may be imagination but the meat 
seems to have a better favor. Has had 
no trouble with this breed getting cold. 

Experience has taught Mr. Scovil how 
to build a poultry house, and that is just 
Opposite from what most houses are built. 
Instead of having the low part of the 
building towards the North he has the 
roof slope to the South. This gives the 
roof a much better chance to dry off, and 
the snow cannot last long on it, hence he 
gets much drier and warmer quarters for 
the hens. Earth floors are used. Small 
yards are on the south side of the houses 
and larger one at the rear. The small 
yards are for late fall and early spring 
use. They are afterwards sown to rape. 
Mr. Scovil is another Maine poultryman 
who has a very high opinion of rape. The 
past summer he cut the rape and made 
the mash of equal parts of corn meal and 
shorts, and an equal bulk of rape. His 
hens never did better. He uses beef scraps 
for animal food and considers a small 
quantity of linseed meal very beneficial in 
the mash. He says clover meal quickly 
helps the egg shells. 

E. T. PERKINS, 


Fall Shows Again. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I was glad to find that my article in 
the September number, ‘‘ Fall Showing 
and Fall Shows, ’’ had called out some 
criticism, for criticism and the attending 
discussion is always valuable —and es- 
pecially so when prompted by the proper 
spirit. 

In making my copy I wrote what my 
observation has led me to believe is the 
truth and it was written with special ref- 
erence to new breeders, who, I know, 
usually expect more remuneration from 
showing at fall fairs than they get, and 
are often disheartened by the failure of 
such remuneration to appear. But what- 
ever may be said pro or con, the fact re- 
mains that very few birds, either old or 
young, exhibit anything like their true 
quality in the fall, and it is not at all un- 
usual for a very fine specimen to be beat- 
en by a bird of decidedly inferior quality 
for this reason. This fact allows me to 


place but little value upon a winner at a| 


fall show if I must estimate him by that 
alone. On this account Iam convinced 
that the fall shows, even the latest and 
biggest, cannot be put on a par with our 
winter shows, unless we overturn our 
present system of hatching and rearing. 

My attention was called to an article in 
the October number by C. Lawrence, of 
Tashmuit Farm. Mr. Lawrence takes 
very strong ground in opposition to my 
article, and suggests 
my being mistaken in a very pointed 
manner. Yet I can find very little to 
refute my statement made in September, 
and a careful perusal of my article will 
show that I made a very clear distinction 
between that class who could make 
something at fall showing and those who 


the possibility of} 


| 


couldn’t and plainly stated that my article 
was to cast no reflections upon the more 
progressive associations. 

The statement by Mr. Lawrence that a 
party sold at a fall show a stock of 300 
birds for more than he could have ob- 
tained at a winter show is certainly an 
arbitrary statement, impossible to prove 
and therefore carries no weight. 3 

As to the statement that a person win- 
ning at the fall shows mentioned gaining 
as much reputation as he would by win- 
ning at Boston or New York, I have 
nothing to say except the claim is wholly 
unsupportable. Every one should know 
that those two shows are in a class by 
themselves. 

I believe that very few who are in a 
position to know would undertake to 
support the claim of equality, to say 
nothing of superiority, of the fall show to 
the winter show as a benefit to the indus- 
try or to the individual exhibitor. 

H. A. NOurRSE. 


Going Into Winter Quarters. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


As cold weather comes on don’t fail to 
give proper attention to the winter quar- 
ters for the stock. Work on and about 
the building can be done much better, 
easier and cheaper now than later when 
the first blustering snow storm compels 
us to better protect our birds. 

Although I believe in preparing for 
winter early I havefound it advisable to 
keep the young stock out in the roosting 
coops as late as they can be comfortable 
there and while the grass remains green. 
If the coops are protected from the wind 
and are on dry land the chicks can re- 
main in these slat-front structures in 
quite cold weather, breathing pure, 
health-giving air which will fit them to 
better withstand the confinement of the 
winter season. i 

A word to those who are late about 
getting fresh sand into the buildings : Be 
sure that it is thoroughly dry before put- 
ting birds into the houses, as damp sand 
is a sure producer of colds, which unfit a 
bird for its winter’s work. 

After getting in the stock don’t shut 
the windows at once but close them 
gradually as winter advances and the 
cold strengthens, never closing them 
tight except in very severe weather 
Keep out all drafts but make sure of 
plenty of pure air. H. A. Nourse. 


Large Poultry Plants. 


Why is not every township in_ this 
country able to boast of its poultry plant 
of a thousand hens? Why do so many 
persons keep a dozen hens while so few 
keep large numbers? 

The above has been asked hundreds of 
times, and for years back. Let us con- 
sult together and try and get at the causes 
and obstacles. 

In the first place let us select a man 
with a dozen fowls, or even twenty-five 
hens. How much land does he give 
them? If running at large the reply 
might be that they had four acres, or ten 
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acres, as the case may be. The next 
would be to put a question in “‘single rule 
of three,’’ as the old-time arithmetics 
used to have it, as follows: ‘‘If ten acres 
will keep 20 hens, how many acres would 
1,000 hens require?’’ 

What we wish to illustrate is that a 


great many persons keep small flocks and | 


do not know how much land the hens oc- 
cupy, but when they propose to keep 


large flocks they measure the ground not} 
They will | L 
those who keep from one to two hundred 
|fowls more or less are sent to market in 


by acres, but in square feet. 
then attempt.to keep hundreds of birds 
on one acre without even calculating the 
space they have given one small flock 
perhaps for years. 

Then there is the man who has kept a 
dozen hens on a town lot 50xIoo feet ( one- 
eighth of an acre). Of course he knows 
how many hens he can keep on an acre, 
for he can sit down and figure it out, as 
he has already managed one dozen hens 
ina yard. And so he has, and he knows 
every hen in the flock, knows which is 
the heaviest feeder, knows which is the 
best layer, the best sitter, the hardiest, 
the most delicate, and they will eat from 
his hand, fly upon his shoulder, and 
every one of the family knows each 
member of the flock. Then there are the 
table scraps and the choicest of foods. 
The color, size and shape of the eggs 
layed by any one of the hens are known. 
Such a flock is a pleasure and what is 
called ‘‘ work”? is not considered at all. 

But being so successful the owner of a 
dozen fowls goes into the thousands. 
He lays off his yards into 25xrIoo feet 
sizes (so as to save space) and he builds 
long rows of houses (for his convenience), 
and he thinks he will put 20 hens in a 
yard. Later, he thinks that 50 hens 
would not be too many in a flock. No 
use in wasting valuable space. Now he 
calculates and finds that he has 16 yards 
on an acre and 50 hens in each, making a 
total.,of 800 hens on an acre. 

But he finds that table scraps do not 
help out with 800 hens, that he does not 
know much about each hen, that for 
some reason he has a big sick list, that 
some flocks lay fewer eggs than others, 
that there is plenty of ‘‘work’’ and very 
little ‘‘ pleasure,” that the hens are very 
peculiar in their preferences, that the 
roosters fight and kill each other, and 
that there is a vast difference between 20 
hens that are pets and 800 hens on one 
acre that require work from early morn- 
ing until late at night. 

The fault in such cases as the above is 
that of expecting to do too much on too 
little space. It is better to have smaller 
flocks and more ground. Itis better to 
keep a hundred hens that pay on one 
acre than to keep twice as many and get 
no eggs. The attempt to outrage nature 
and produce unnatural conditions will 
result in failure unless one knows by 
experience how to manage to a nicety. 

To keep large numbers do not go out 


and buy hens and thus buy disease and | 


lice, but increase the flocks every year 
and learn as the flocks become larger. 
Do not build a poultry house for your 
convenience, but for the hens. Do 
calculate how to save space and work, 
but how to get eggs. Plenty of eggs will 
pay for more space and also for help. 
Ten hens that lay are worth more than 
a hundred unprofitable ones. Practice, 
read, learn, and do not be in a hurry. 
You cannot go ona farm, with any kind 
of stock, and make it pay at the start, 
nor will you crowd ten cows on one acre. 
You will wait for calves, lambs, pigs, 


a horse. 


not | 
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not discover a gold mine atit the first 
year. The kind of man is also one of 
the prime factors to success.— Poultry 
Keeper. 


Getting Eggs in Winter. 


In many cases the failure to get plenty 
of eggs during cold weather is due largely 
to lack of proper care and food ; but there 
is considerable in the selection of the 
stock in the fall to begin with. With 


the fall, on account of not having accom- 
modations to winter them, and when this 
clearing out is done is the proper time to 
select out the birds for winter layers. For 
this purpose I would keep the early 
molting hens that are not too old. Among 
the Rock and Wyandotte class I would 
not care to keep them longer than in the 
fall after they are two vears old, and the 
Leghorn class not after three years of 
age,—unless they were known to be 
something extrain the way of egg pro- 
ducers, fancy points, etc. At any rate I 
wauld be careful to select the cream of 
the whole lot. And from this year’s 
breeding I would pick out the early 
ee pullets, taking care to select the 
est. 

The selection of the stock for keeping 
over is important, and is the starting 
point in securing plenty of eggs through 
the winter, for without hens that, with 
good treatment, can be depended upon 
to lay eggs, little will come from all the 
other work. The keeping over of hens 
that are past their usefulness as layers, 
and the keeping of too many roosters, 
add to the expense of keeping the flock, 
while they add nothing to the income. 
Careful and close attention in culling out 
and marketing these will help materially 
in making the poultry pay. After hens 
are secured that can be depended upon to 
lay with the right kind of care, the next 
important point is to provide comforta- 
ble quarters for them. 

We may be ever so careful in selecting 
our winter layers, and take every care in 
feeding them, they will not do their best 
unless they are kept warm during the | 
cold weather, anda well-built and com- 
fortable house is the first essential in pro- 
viding warmth. The building need not be 
expensive. The main thing is to keep dry | 
and have warmth. On the farm it seems to | 
be an exceptional case where the farmer 
cares to go to any considerable expense 
in building a poultry house, yet as with 
other stock, if they are worth keeping at 
all they are worth keeping in a way that 
will bring in a profit. 

While the weather will permit giving 
the fowls full range, it will not be neces- | 
sary to feed very heavy ; they will be able 
to pick up a good part of their living, 


| with the advantage of picking up a vari- 


ety of food and at the same time get 
plenty of exercise. I consider wheat to 
be one of the best feeds for eggs that can 
be given, and can be made a leadingra- 
tion. In severe cold weather I give 
plenty of whole corn at night for warmth 
(as I believe no grain will excel this for | 
animal heat ), then a light feed of warm 
mash in the morning. But in ordinary or | 
mild winter weather I prefer to feed most 
of the soft food for the evening mess. 
Then the hens are prepared to commence 
work in the morning at once and will 


| continue exercising throughout the day, 


} 
| 


which is very important with laying stock. 


| For the main part of the feed through the 
and colts to come and grow, and it may | day I give wheat, using some oats, bar- 
take four years before your colt becomes | ley, and buckwheat, to make up a vari-| have bred them for four years, so I know 


\for it when sending the advt. 


| for the money. 


before them. Crowding should be 
avoided in every case. If there is only 
room for thirty or forty head, better cull 
them down to that number rather than to 
keep more. With good birds to begin 
with, then warm roomy quarters and 
good feed and regular care, there should 
be plenty of eggs.—V. MI. Couch, in 
Farm Poultry. 


Fitchburg Poultry Show, Dec. 18-21, 1900. 


The Ad. Agt. of the Fitchburg Poultry 
Show, Mr. I. C. Greene, Leominster, 
Mass., reports that a large list of inquiries 
for the premium list is being made up and 
new applications are coming every day. 
Some breeders are so well pleased with 
the work of the Fitchburg Show that they 
have offered special prizes in the varieties 
they breed for the purpose of calling out 
a large class at this show. The Fitchburg 
Poultry Show will have many more entries 
this year than in former years, as they of- 
fer such valuable inducements to exhibit- 
ors, besides the valuable special prem- 
iums offered, the free advertising that 
can be had through this show is worth 
much to all who participate. For the 
benefit of all exhibitors, the society will 
publish a full list of awards and in addi- 
tion, will give the name and address of 
all exhibitors with breeds entered and the 
score of every bird in the show. This list 
is free to exhibitors and will be mailed to 
any address in U. S. or Canada on receipt 
of 5 cents. Senda card to I. C. Greene, 
Box 703, Leominster, Mass., for premium 
list. It will tell you all about the show and 
you can get your birds in shape to com- 
pete for the large prizes. 


Poultry Show Notes. 


The Haverhill ( Mass.) show will be 
held Dec. 12-15. It is one of the best 
shows in New England. For premium 
list apply to Geo. I. Davis, Secretary. 

The Nashua Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association of Nashua, N. H., will hold 
their first annual exhibition Dec. 4-7, 
1900. Competition will be open to the 
world. Substantial premiums will be 
offered on all classes of poultry, pigeons, 
and pet stock. Good accommodations 
and good attention to exhibitors and 
their exhibits will be furnished. C. W. 
Hoitt, President; J. F. Watson, Secretary 
Executive Board. 

The Manchester ( N. H.) show will be 
held Dec. 12-15, 1900. The judges are 


|]. F. Watson, D. J]. Lambert and Geo. P. 


Coffin. Write to W. B. Sanford, Man- 
chester, for further particulars, premium 


| list, etc. 


A Year’s Subscription Free. 


We are making a special offer of .a 
yearly subscription to each zew advertiser. 
No matter if the order is but for a single 
insertion of a Breeder’s Card, the adver- 
tiser will get the paper a year if he asks 
A forty- 
word advertisement four insertions and 


| the paper a year for $1.00 gives big value 


The advt. will bring you 


customers. The paper will please you. 


The Black Langshan. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


As the editor requests it I will write a 
few words in regard to one of the most 
beautiful and valuable breeds of all poul- 

|trydom, the noble Black Langshan. I 


Poultry will pay, but you can-| ety, always keeping a good supply of grit | from experience something about them. 
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BLACK LANGSHAN COCKEREL. 


There is much to be said in their praise 
and but little to be found against them. 


SIZE. 


This is one of their ‘‘vzrtues.’’ They 
are a large-sized bird, above the average 
“‘so-called”’ general purpose fowls. As 
all know they belong to the Asiatic class, 
so the first thought would be that they 
were a large inactive fowl and one that 
would not attract the fancy. But not so; 
they are a most active fowl, in fact, it is 
hard to find one that would be more 
active than they are. Their activity 
makes them far ahead of others of the 
Asiatic class. 


BEAUTY. 


Here is one of their strong points. 
Beauty far ahead of any others, is their 
story. There may be a craze for some 
new color or variety but the shining 
black of the Langshan will never cease 
to attract the attention of lovers of a 
pleasing appearance in the color of fowls. 


STYLE. 


It is needless to say much in regard to 
the style of the Langshan. Any one who 
has ever seen them will say that a more 
graceful, stylish and showy bird does not 
exist. As far as perfection is, these 
birds are not far from it 1n style. 


DISPOSITION. 


Their disposition is of the most gentle 
nature. For pets they are unexcelled. 
Never wild if handled as all fowls should 
be. Picture a fowl that jumps on your 
shoulders, arms, or even in the pan when 
you go to feed them, and you have the 
Langshan. 


APPEARANCE, 


Combining size, beauty and style as 
they are in the Langshan, we have a fowl 
that for appearance is hard to beat. A 
fine appearance 1s a most valuable 
characteristic of any fowl, simply because 
people want a good appearing fowl, 
along with their other good qualities. 
For the average person appearance 
“cuts a great figure’’ in the purchase of 
a new variety or breed of fowls. 


VALUE. 


Last but not least their value is some- 
thing above the average. The profit, 
which of course makes their value large, 
is by no means a small thing, in the 
hands of the person who gives proper 
care and the other requisites of successful 
breeding. Their good qualities especially 
make them valuable; without good quali- 
ties there would be no value. But for the 
Langshan they have both. Their value 
is really great. 

OTHERS. 

I might enumerate a few more of the 
characteristics of the Langshan which 
make them the favorites of many 
breeders: 

Their adaption to any climate, a very 
fine one; their nature to bear confinement 
well which makes them especially valua- 
ble to the city person; good foragers, 
making them fine for the farmer. 

Their endurance, both of cold and 
heat, which is trulya good quality; and 
their egg-laying qualities, some say they 
can’t be beat for eggs. But for me they 
will give any other breed a close race. 
Naturally we wouldn’t expect to find a 
large bird a good layer, but here we 


have them combined in the best possible | 
way, a large bird and one that is a layer | 


of a large number of eggs. 

Now, I could go on and talk longer 
about the Langshan but I will 
They are an ideal fowl and deserve a 
popularity equal if not greater than any 
other. 

PERCY W. SHEPARD. 


The Langshan. 


To one who has bred the Langshan, 
premising of course that he has started 
with the real simon pure article, direct 
from the yards of a careful and reliable 
breeder, it is unnecessary to expatiate 
upon the Langshan’s merits. He is most 
emphatically successful in winning his 
way to his owner’s heart, both on ac- 
count of his beauty and his usefulness. 

The advent of the Langshan into the 
poultry world was marked by as royal a 


reception as was ever accorded to any | time to find his equal. 


the lookout for a new breed to boom, 
he has wonderfully retained his popular- 
ity. 

No breed of fowls can long keep its 
hold upon the people unless it has some- 
thing stronger to recommend it than 
mere color, ora boomer’s catalogue or 
‘“make-up’”’ of fancied virtues which 
have no reality in fact. 

The color fad is furious while it lasts, 
but sensible-thinking people soon set it 
aside, unless accompanied by more prac- 
tical qualities. The effort to place a cer- 
tain color upon every popular breed of 
fowls is no doubt commendable and prof- 
itable from the faddist’s standpoint, and 
one marvels at the amazing rapidity with 
which the work is accomplished. But 
woe be to the amateur who chooses one 
of these new creations for his own partic- 
ular fancy. At the end of the first sea- 
son’s work his yards are full of nonde- 
script birds, a large percentage of them 
being of no value except for the frying 
pan. His birds that are best in color will 
probably be disqualified for feathered 
shanks, and the birds which have smooth 
shanks are cut so badly on shape and 
color that he is ashamed to tell any one 
what they score. 

The very fact that the Langshan has re- 
tained his popularity to so great a degree 
proves that his fame rests upon no such 
fleeting qualities as color and novelty. 
He is still largely represented at the lead- 
ing shows, and is still to be found in the 
hands of some of the most progressive 
and enterprising breeders of our day. 

He is the most sprightly and early ma- 
turing of the Asiatics, rivals the Plymouth 
Rock in activity, and is by many consid- 
ered a better forager. He reaches ma- 
turity at about the same age as the Ply- 
mouth Rock, and reaches broiler age in 
even better condition than the Rock. I 
have raised and marketed them together 


stop. | 


| and the Langshan, as a rule, was in bet- 
_ter feather and plumper in appearance. 

The Langshan invariably excites the 
admiration of the beholder, ‘and as I 
have often observed, attracts its full 
share of attention at the fairs and poultry 
shows. The bearing of the male is 
princely and the lustrous green of his 

plumage is rich and handsome, enhanc- 

ing the dignity of his carriage. The at- 
tire of the female is no less beautiful and 
her equal in queenly grace and shapely 
form is hard to find. 

The claims made for the good qualities 
of the Langshan have been verified by 
| careful tests, conducted through a series 
of years, the results of which have often 
been published and need not be recited 
here. 

The experiments have proved that the 
Langshan stands at the head of the win- 
ter layers, andin some, at least of the 
tests, the Langshan hen has laid as large 
a total number of eggs as some of the 
so-called laying breeds, which have little 

|to boast of beyond this one quality, 
and whose carcass when brought to 
board is a sorry sight for a hungry man. 
| Not so the Langshan, for those who have 
tried it are able and willing to testify to 
its good table qualities. It is the winter 
layer that pays in this climate, and the 
| Langshan carries the palm in this charac- 
'teristic. I might tell of other good qual- 
ities, but this article is already long 
| enough, and I will leave their discussion 
for another time. I do not mean to infer 
that the Langshan is the ‘‘ only pebble,”’ 
| but I do maintain that for a general pur- 
| pose fowl you will have to hunt a long 
Honor and long 


new breed of fowls, and among all but/| life to the ‘‘ Lordly Langshan.”’ — Louis 
those extreme faddists who are ever on| 4. Kline ix National Fanciers Journal. 
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THE 200-EGG POWER HEN. 


How to Breed and How to Feed Her. 
BY L. E.:KEYSER. 


While the average product of the hens 
of the United States is but 60 eggs each 
per annum, there are flocks that have, by 
careful breeding, been brought up to an 
average of 200, and many where the av- 
erage Is 150 to 175. This difference in 
production means a difference between 
profit and loss, success or failure. How 
to breed the 200-egg power hen is the 
problem which every poultryman is try- 
ing to solve. 

Having decided upon the breed, and it 
should be one well adapted to the cli- 
mate and surroundings, secure good 
specimens, and if possible from a 
known egg strain, ifyou are to buy new 
stock. Do not.be led into the idea that 
one breed will lay vastly more eggs than 
another, for there is really very little dif- 
ference in the annual production of flocks 
of laying hens of the different breeds. It 
is true there are more good layers among 
the Leghorns and other non-sitting vari- 
eties than among the American and 
Asiatic classes, because they are bred 
more to the egg shape, yet as poor layers 
as I have everseen were Leghorns, while 
in the same breed I have found some of 
the best. Note the pullets that begin to 
lay first, mark them and watch carefully 
their record during the year. A pullet 
that lays in winter is most apt to produce 
winter laying pullets. _ If it is practicable 
use trap nests, but ifthis is not conven- 
ient watch your fowls closely and you will 
be able to distinguish the layers from the 
drones. A pullet that has madea satis- 
factory record the first year, should be 
preserved for breeding, if she is a typical 
specimen of the breed you are perpetuat- 
ing. Asahenshe will not lay as many 
eggs as she did the first year, but the egg 
can be relied upon to produce strong 
chicks, if she is properly mated, and the 
pullets from these chicks will be layers. 

In establishing an egg strain it is inport- 
ant to have a male line that is bred from 
layers. Select the largest hen you have, 
that has shown productiveness above oth- 
ers of her class, and mate her to your best 
male. Keep her eggs separate and pre- 


serve her cockerels for your male line. | 
They will be but slightly related to the 


other females of your flocks. Perpetuate 
your male line in this manner, and do not 
introduce new blood by a change of males. 
If it is found necessary to introduce new 
blood, do so from the female side. This 
is done by procuring one or more pullets 


from a different strain but of the same | 


breed as your own, breeding them to your | 


male and the females of their get back to 
their sire. The progeny will then have 
three-fourths of the blood of the sire and 


will be safe to introduce into the flock. A | 
| cannot be obtained Chicago gluten meal 


direct out-cross, even of the same breeds, 
is apt to produce many off-colored chicks 
and destroy the characteristics you have 
been aiming to perpetuate. In-breeding 
is not the bugbear many would have us 
believe, and can be carried on almost in- 
definitely if done with judgment, yet the 
occasional introduction of new blood in 
the manner described is beneficial. 


By careful selection from year to year | 


the average of your flock will be greatly 
increased and in afew years, instead of 
hens that produce 100 eggs per annum 
you will have the much coveted 200-egg- 
power hen. 

While we can never hope to attain great 
productiveness without careful breeding, 


| it stand for an hour or so before feeding | 


First and Special Prize Cockerel at Madison Square Garden, New York, 


1897. 


Owned by Edward T. Murphy, East Whitman, Mass. 


we must also so feed and care for our| 
fowls as to furnish them the necessary ma- | 
terial for producing eggs. A ration, the 
nutritive value of which is about r :6or 1 :7 
in winter, andi :4 or tr :5 in summer will 
be found the most effective. That is, the 
porportion of carbohydrates and fat 
should be from four to seven times great- 
er than the protene. A ration of this kind 
can be prepared almost wholly of grain 
and its by-products, but it is not as effect- | 
ive as one composed in part of meat. A 
mash in the morning or at night, with 
whole grain scattered in the litter, | have 
found most excellent, and for a mash mix- 
ture I have never used anything that 
equalled the following: One part by | 
weight of wheat bran, two parts No. r mill 
feed (equal parts by weight of corn and 
oats ground together) one part buck- 
wheat middlings, one part wheat mid- 
dlings. Where the buckwheat middlings | 


may be substituted. To one part of cut 
clover or clover meal steamed or 
moistened with hot water, add two 
parts of this prepared mash mixture. Let 


or until it is lukewarm. 

This ration is almost too narrow—that 
is, the proportion of protene to the car- 
bohydrates is greater than it should be to 
be well balanced—but when supplement- | 
ed by grains the nutritive ratio of which 
are much wider, it will make the day’s 
ration about right for winter use. In the 
summer I substitute half the quantity of 
linseed meal for the buckwheat middlings. 
The grain ration should be wheat and 


corn, and barley and buckwheat when 
they can be obtained. It is better to al- 
ternate the grain, feeding one one day 
and another the next. 

Meat in some form should form a_ por- 
tion of the diet of laying hens, and where 
green cut bone can be had there is noth- 
ing better; this should be given in about 
the proportion of two or three ounces to 
each hen every other day. Beef scraps or 
meat meal can be used and in that case 


/it can be placed in the mash, about an 


ounce to the hen every day. 

It is hard to determine the exact quan- 
tity to feed as each flock and each indi- 
vidual fowl have different requirements, 
but by carefully weighing the food and 
keeping an exact record of the amount 
supplied, I found that my flock of Ply- 
mouth Rocks consumed 58 lbs. of whole 
and ground grain, 15 lbs. of meat, 6 Ibs. 
of clover hay and to Ibs. of roots each in 
one year. 

With careful breeding, careful feeding 
and good care, we can hope to attain the 
much coveted 200-egg-power hen.— Poud- 
try Standard. 


A Year’s Subscription Free. 


We are making a special offer of a 
yearly subscription to each wew adver- 
tiser. No matter if the order is but for 
asingle insertion of a Breeder’s Card, 
the advertiser will get the paper a year 
if he asks for it when sending the advt. A 
4o-word advertisement, four insertions, 
and the paper a year for $1, gives big 
value for the money. 
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Why Incubator Operators Fail. 


I have had numerous inquiries from 
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‘terms, when the fault in a great degree 


lies with him. 
I have been using incubators tor some 


several of my friends and acquaintances | years past, and from the start I was quite 
recently whose experience in the poulty successful, especially so in later years, 
business dates all the way from three rarely going below 85 per cent of all 
years to six months, asking for advice on fertile eggs placed in my machines, 


various points connected with the busi- 
ness. A majority of them complain of 


poor hatches, stating that they are at) 


times tempted to give up in despair. I 
know how to sympathize in a full meas- 
ure with these poor unfortunates, having 
traveled this road myself in years gone 
by, but not being easily discouraged, | 
kept pegging away, until I have in a 
great measure learned by experience, 
dearly bought, how to overcome the 
stumbling blocks strewn in the pathway 
of every would-be poultryman. 

The average man or woman embarking 
in the poultry business, in a majority of 
instances uses very poor judgment. Now, 
by way of illustration, we will say that 
here is aman or woman who wishes to 
engage in poultry culture, and desires to 
purchase an incubator and brooder. I[n- 
stead of first taking the advice of some 
old, reliable poultryman, who has not 
only had years of experience and is 
known to have madea success of the bus- 
iness, or consulting the advertising col- 
umns of some down-to-date poultry pub- 
lication as to the merits of the various 
machines on the market (all of which set 
forth their many points of superiority, 
etc.,) he will answer some catch-penny 
advertisement in his family story paper 
from some fellow who has a worthless 
fire-trap to sell, and which he unhesitat- 
ingly states will hatch every egg com- 


mitted to its care, be it good, bad, or in- 


ferior ( and I regret to say that there are 
some such humbugs abroad in the land 
today. ) 

This very same fellow will (like the 
immortal ‘‘Professor Corbet’ ) picture the 
enormous profits to be derived from poul- 
try culture, stating at the same time that 
any person can make an independent for- 
tune out of the business right from the 
word ‘‘go,”’ no previous experience be- 
ing necessary. Having read these fabu- 
lous stories, the poor unfortunate begin- 
ner invests perhaps the last dollar he has 
at his command in one of these fairy 
hatching machines, which he subsequent- 
ly finds to be nothing more or less than a 
worthless fire-trap. Now, on the other 
hand, had he adopted the plan first sug- 
gested and bought a strictly good ma- 
chine (and there are several such on 
the market ), read the directions over 
time and again carefully, and then run 
the machine strictly in line with these in- 
structions, or as much so as it is possible 
for him or her to do, what a difference 
would there have been in the result. 

I notice, in looking over the books of 
instructions sent out with incubators of 
different makes, that the instructions are 
not sufficiently clear to be interpreted by 
the ordinary beginner, especially as re- 
gards ventilation, moisture, etc. Now, 
on the other hand, there are a great 
many beginners that do not read their in- 
structions as carefully as they should, be- 
lieving it only necessary to maintain a 
temperature of 103 degrees throughout 
the entire period of incubation, without 
regard to moisture, ventilation, etc., not 
even testing, turning or cooling their 
eggs daily, which asa matter of fact is 
absolutely essential to a successful hatch. 
Not having catered to these requirements 
of nature, the result is invariably a poor 
hatch, and in this case, the first impulse 
of the operator is to condemn the ma- 
chine and its makers in the bitterest 


even going as high as 95 per cent during 
April and May. I have tried both kinds 
of machines, that is, hot water and hot 
air, and I have invariably gotten the most 
satisfactory results from the latter. With 
my incubator ( a popular hot air make ) 
I have received excellent results, hatch- 
ing an unusually large per cent of strong, 
sturdy, well-developed chicks, which, 
with ordinary good care, come to stay. 

. One of the greatest mistakes I find that 
the amateur is likely to make, is in not 
testing and cooling his eggs properly, 
more especially the latter. During the 
winter and early spring I always cool 
my eggs twice daily, from fifteen to twen- 
ty minutes, never letting them cool below 
70 or 75 degrees, taking great care early 
in the season to see that they do not 
chill in the least. When testing eggs in 
the cold months I always keep one end 


heavy flannel cloth to prevent the eggs 
from chilling, while | am testing the 
other end. During the late spring and 
early summer I find that a far better hatch 
will be obtained and the chicks will come 
out stronger if the eggs are allowed to 
cool from forty to forty five minutes twice 
daily. This may appear to some as 
slightly overdoing the matter, but never- 
theless, try it and be convinced. 

It seems very hard for some, especially 
beginners, to thoroughly understand the 
moisture question, which is one of vital 
importance. The instructions accompany- 
ing a great many makes of incubators 
provide that the moisture shall be intro- 
duced into the machine by means of pans 
containing water, wet sand, etc., on a 
certain day, regardless of the location of 
the machine or the amount of air cell in 
the egg. The operator will have to study 
the amount of moisture needed in his 
locality, which can ordinarily be deter- 
mined by the size of the air cell. He 
should, however, not allow himself to 
become afraid and introduce the moisture 
too soon. I believe that there are annu- 
ally more chicks drowned in the shell 
from fear on the part of the operator 
than are hatched. 

It is generally conceded that an egg 
contains sufficient moisture to hatch it, 
ordinarily speaking. In wet weather, or 
if you have your machine located in a 
very damp or wet cellar you will rarely 
ever need supplied moisture. It is always 
well to examine the eggs carefully about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth day of the 
hatch. Should you find that the air cell 
constitutes, say one-fourth of the entire 
contents of the shell, you will likely not 
need any moisture, however, should you 
notice too much of an air cell, you should 
close your ventilators slightly, so as to 
permit the accumulation of a_ greater 
amount of the natural moisture of the 
ege within the egg chamber of your 
machine. 

A young friend of mine hailed me on 
the street during the early summer and 
wanted me to go and examine his incu- 
bator. He said his chicks, what few were 
hatching, were coming out in a fearful 
fix. Upon investigation I found that they 
were coming out dry, with the stripping 
on the egg dry. We immediately intro- 
duced some moisture into the machine 
and there was a decided improvement in 
the remainder of the hatch. It is safe 
to say that nearly every beginner with 


his first hatch has experienced this trou- 
ble, and I know from personal experience 
that it is very disheartening, as the 
chicks present a dried-up shrivelled ap- 
pearance that is by no means inviting to 
the eye. 

Another serious drawback to the begin- 
ner is that as a usual thing he becomes 
very much excited during the progress of 
the hatch and wants to be continually 
opening and closing the doors of the 
machine in order that he and all his 
friends and aquaintances in the neighbor- 
hood may see what is going on inside, 
forgetting that in so doing he completely 
destroys the humidity of the egg chamber 
and thus seriously interferes with the 
hatch. Do not open your doors from 
the beginning to the close of the hatch, 
and you will get far better results. 

A great many people will be heard to 
say that they carried out the instructions 
accompanying the machine literally and 
got very few chicks; furthermore, that 
artificial incubation is a farce from start 
to finish, and that the incubator manu- 
facturers are consummate frauds, anda 


| thousand and one other things that are 
of the tray covered with a blanket or a 


not worthy of repetition. Upon further 
investigation they found that the whole 
trouble was due to the fact that their 
breeding stock was out of condition. 
Right here let me say that whatever you 
do, do not feed your breeding birds on 
soft mashes, yard them in small yards in 
which not a vestige of green food can be 
found, and expect fertile eggs. Should 
eggs from stock so quartered and féd 
hatch, they would not produce strong, 
vigorous chicks. On the contrary, if you 
wish your breeding birds to produce eggs 
that will hatch good strong chicks feed 
them altogether on whole grain, scat- 
tered in litter, saya foot deep or more, 
give them cut green bone twice a week, 
plenty of green food, grit and fresh wa- 
ter, and last but not least keep them free 
from vermin, and verily you will not be 
disappointed. 

Now, as for the brooder. Let me say 
that I have tried a number of brooders 
of different makes, hot air, hot water, 
pipe systems, etc., but not until two 
years ago did I finda brooder that came 
tull up to my ideal of what a brooder 
should be. I bought a popular $5 brood- 
er ( hot air ) and have found it far ahead 
of anything that I have ever used. Pipe 
systems are very much easier to clean, 
but I do not consider them in every sense 
of the word practical. To beginners I 
wish to say, beware of bottom heat 
brooders. Bottom heat is not in con- 
formity with nature’s laws, and therefore 
should be avoided. In conclusion I wish 
to say that what I have written is from 
actual experience and not from hearsay, 
and I sincerely trust it will be of assist- 
ance to those who are about to enter the 
realms of poultrydom. Iam for “‘ better 
poultry and more of it.’ — W. A. Hardin 
m Reliable Poultry Journal. 


Is the Quince Suited to the Poultry Yard? 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist : 

Can you tell me through your paper if 
the quince is injured orimproved by hav- 
ing a flock of chickens or hens kept on the 
same ground the trees are on ? 

I. C. G., Leominster, Mass. 

Will some reader who has had experi- 
ence with quince trees in poultry yards 
answer the above question? 

EDITOR. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 
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NOVEMBER, 1900. 


THE FIRST MILESTON ES 


With this issue, we close the first year’s 
work of the PouULTRYMAN AND POMOL- 
ocist. The year has been a pleasant 
one in many respects, and it has pleased 
us to find that poultrymen in all parts of 
America were interested in our paper. 
Our efforts in the line of business have 
been to increase the circulation of the 
paper rather than imitate so many of the 
recent ventures in the field of poultry 
journalism, by depending upon the ad- 
vertising patronage for existence. The 
result of our work has been that our cir- 
culation is making healthy gains, while 
those advertisers who have been with us 
the past year have found results such 
that they will continue for another year. 
We have received several 


business received through advertising in 
POULTRYMAN AND 
We have also received 
readers telling 


POMOLOGIST. 
letters from our 
of the honest treatment 
accorded them by our advertisers. All 
these things are gratifying to us and as- 
sure us that our plans, though differing 
from the usual course of new papers, are 
proving to be the correct ones. 


the 


In the reading matter we have endeav- 


ored to present matter that would inter- | 


est and instruct and not to fill our paper 
with dry, uninteresting accounts of the ed- 
itor’s visit tosome poultry farm where he 
the proprietor and talked 
advertising by the hour, and then wrote 
a four-page account of this thriving farm 
in consideration of receiving the contract 
for a one-inch advertisement at half the 
published rate. Those things we do not 
consider to be in our line of business, and 


‘cornered ’’ 


testimonials | 
from advertisers telling of the amount of | 


as we receive money for subscriptions to 
the paper feel that the readers have cer- 
tain rights which a publisher is bound to 
respect. 

Our plans for the coming year contem- 
plate a wider circle of contributors, and 
the discussion of practical questions of 
interest to all who are engaged in the 
pursuits to which our paper is devoted. 
Our aim is to give our readers a clean 
paper, one that will bear criticism, and 
stand on its merits. To enable us to 
carry out these plans and ideas, we shall 
need the co-operation of our readers. 
They can help us by sending subscrip- 
tions, by speaking a good word for the 
paper, by contributing articles for publi- 
cation, and when answering the adver- 
tisements tound in our columns, mention- 
ing the paper. All these things are favors 
that willbe duly appreciated. We also 
have a standing invitation to all to criti- 
cize any feature of the paper, for if we 
see a way to improve it, we want to do 


sO. 
To the advertiser of stock and appli- 


ances used by poultrymen, we would say 
that if you have not yet tried our paper 
as a medium, you are missing an oppor- 
tunity to reach a large circle of buyers. 
We have received assurances from our 
advertisers that this paper has been a 
paying medium for their business, and if 
you wish to learn how it paid them, a 
letter to any of those who have been 
with us the past year will show you what 
we have done in this line. That would 
be a more convincing argument than 
anything we could say, so we will say no 
more unless you request it. 


‘“New England, probably, draws more 
poultrymen desirous of investigating the 
various methods and systems of up-to- 
date poultry culture than any other sec- 
tion of this country. It is not strange 
that this should be the fact. In no other 
part is the keeping of pure-bred and high- 
grade stock so general, and while New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania are 
great poultry states, the average quality 
of the stock is not so high. The very 
head and center of pure-bred poultry pro- 
duction lies probably within a radius of 
fifty miles of Boston, and though the west 
is making great strides, and the south is 


reaching out in the right direction, it will | 
England | 


be many years before New 
ceases to be the attraction for those who 
are interested in poultry at its best,” 
says Geo. H. Pollard, in R. P. J. . 
Right you are Bro. P. And just east 
of that charmed circle there’s a big slice 
of New England that is not asleep in this 
matter, and if the time shall come when 
that ‘‘ head and center ’’ shall move west- 
ward or southward, some of the 
Easters’’ may “ hang onto ”’ 


Prizes for Club Agents. 


In order to increase our subscription 
list during the winter season we shall 


| offer the following prizes in addition to 


our regular liberal cash commission : 
First Prize—A pair of standard bred 


SO | 


wish | ple of other states that Maine can have 
the tail of| 


the beast and stay his progress somewhat. | 


| lot more to wina prize at a score 


birds, winner’s choice of the following 
varieties : Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Black Langshans, White 
Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, or Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns ; or will give a 
two-inch advertisement in this paper six 
months. 

Second Prize — A 50-egg Incubator, or 
a two-inch advertisement four months, 

Third Prize — A cockerel of either of 
the breeds above named, or a two-inch 
advertisement three months. 

Fourth Prize— A setting of eggs (15 ) 
of either variety named, or a one inch 
advertisement three months. 

These prizes are given for the largest 
clubs and are worth trying for. The win- 
ter season is the best time to raise clubs. 
Visit the poultry shows, or call on your 
acquaintances, who are keeping poultry 
or ever intend to do so. They need such 
a paper as the POULTRYMAN AND Po- 


| MOLOGIST, and will subscribe for it w ith- 


out any urging. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 


here is an opportunity for you to get a 
start in the poultry business by winning 
either of the prizes offered. The cash 
commission alone is good compensation 
for the time used in this work, and if you 
are among the winners, the prize may 
give you a Start in business. 

We will furnish sample copies for any 
one who wishes to obtain subscribers on 
this offer and will mail full particulars to 
all who apply. The competition will 
close February 25th and the prize winners 
will be announced in the March number. 


That Poultry Show. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

Quite a good deal has been written in 
regard to a show to be held in some 
central place. I think myself that the 
time is ripe for such a show but I want to 
ask will the poultry breeders in this state 
take hold and push. I hold that the 
success or the failure of a show in this 
state or in this part of the state depends 
on the breeders. Will they exhibit m 
numbers large enough to make such a 
show pay expenses? Ifsoashow can be 
be held this winter in a good hall 
with a good score card judge, ina central 
place with good express service, and it 
all lies with them. 

No person is willing or able to go into 
his pocket for a very large amount of 
coin just for the sake of saying he was 
one of the officers of such and such a 
show. I, for one, will say if I am going 
to drop much money I am going to drop 
it into stock to improve what I have. 
Now I say a show can be held and pay 
all expenses without any one man having 
to go down into his pocket. If all breed- 
ers will only do their part, that is exhibit 
their birds, such a show will be held and 
will be a success. We all know it is 
worth something to have stock scored by 
a competent judge. It is worth a whole 
card 
show than to stay at home and think your 
birds are the real thing. Speak up, 
brother breeders, and say if you want a 
show or not. Why not show to the peo- 


more than one poultry show. 

Maine has better stock than most 
people are aware of but has been a little 
slow about showing it. Let's wake up 
and show it. Have a hummer, one that 
will make them open their eyes. 

A. P. WINSLOW. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
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Are Trap Nests Practicable for the 
Market Poultryman ? 


(Written for the Poultrymn and Pomologist.) 

There are three objections to the use 
of trap nests by the market poultryman, 
either of which, it seems to me, is fatal. 

1. They are not absolutely reliable. It 
is the experience of those who use them 
that a large number of eggs are found 
outside the nests on the floor. Even 
where trap nests are used and the 
attempt made to keep individual records, 
there must be more or less ‘‘guess 
work.” 

2. Trap nests impose an unnecessary 
cruelty upon laying hens. Under the 
most favorable circumstances it is a great 
strain upon a hen to void an egg. After 
the egg is laid the hen desires to leave 
the nest and refresh herself with a drink 
of water; but wherea trap nest is used 
she has to remain a. close prisoner until 
the attendant thinks to come round and 
release her. I have known hens to 
remain shut up in trap nest boxes for 
hours in the hottest days of summer be- 
cause the hired man forgot all about them. 

3. Trap nests take too much time. A 
man cannot take ahen out of a nest, look 
at the number on her leg band, and make 
an entry in his account book, in much 
less than a minute. Where there are 300 
layers it means five hours a day of un- 
necessary work. 

The business-like way is to make the 
pen the unit, and not the individual bird. 
Suppose a man has for his ideal 200 eggs 
a year per hen, and keeps 15 layersin a 
pen. He may expect from this pen a lit- 
tle more than eight eggs a day —say 60 
a week. If the egg production falls much 
below this he should begin to look for 
the cause. A laying hen is a good ad- 
vertiser. She lets you know by her coral 
comb, her talk, and her general up-and- 
coming appearance that she is attending 
strictly to business. . A man who knows 
hens, who is round with his hens every 
day, ought to be able to tell pretty well 
which ones lay and which do not. If he 
is in doubt, let him use the testing pen, 
which I describe in my book,—an inner 
compartment four feet square, built for 
just this purpose. Let him put the “‘ sus- 
pect’’ into this pen for a week, feed and 
water just as he does the rest, and note 
whether she does or does not lay. A 
man can get all the benefits of trap nests 
by using a little common sense without a 
tithe of the labor, in my opinion. 

EpGAR L. WARREN, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 

The poultry keeper who wishes to in- 
crease the egg yield of his flock should 
use trap nests. In every flock of fowls 
there are good layers, medium layers, 
and poor layers. There is one sure way 
to develop a great egg-laying strain, and 
that is by finding out positively which 
are the best layers in the flock, and using 
eggs from hatching only from these best 
layers. WINFIELD DARLING, 

South Setauket, L. I., N. Y. 

I have never used them, as I am away 
from home from 7 a.m. to 5 p. m., ex- 
cept a short time at noon, therefore 
could not attend to them. 

C. E. Davis, 


Cumberland Mills, Me. 
| 


ie 


Some excellent people do not believe 
in trap nests, and for good. reasons. 
Others do believe in them for better rea- 
sons. No laying hen will refuse to lay in 
the trap nest properly made and located. 
It may take a man longer to learn how to 
use them than it does his hens. There 
isn’t a man living that knows so much 
about his hens that he can’t learn more 
by using trap nests. 

Many have an idea that a great deal of 
time is required to attend to them, and 
the question at one arises, why? 

The man who runs to his hen house 
every time a hen cackles to release her 
from ‘‘durance vile,’’ or who will not or 
cannot install a sufficient number of nests 
in his pens, has not learned how to use 
trap nests. 

It is said that the practical poultryman 
‘learns by observation”’ to distinguish 
between the profitable and the unprofita- 
ble members of the flock. 

While this is true to a somewhat’ limi- 
ted extent, the fact has been proven 
beyond a doubt that the trap nest will 
give more exact and reliable data than it 
is possible to obtain without it; and the 
poultryman who is among his fowls al- 
most constantly, as he must be to “learn 
by observation,” will be able to attend 
to his trap nests without undue labor. 

The poultry keeper whois so situated 
that he cannot give his flock almost con- 
stant attention, is also the one who can- 
not so readily learn by observation; to 
him the trap nest is indispensable if he 
would attain success. 

It is a well known fact that a hen will 
some times go on the nest several hours 
before she lays and may remain several 
hours after laying; this frequently occurs 
when open nests are used. With the trap 
nests the hen is not confined as long as 
she stays on the nest voluntarily; her con- 
finement begins when she wants to get 
out. Some poultrymen who honestly 
believe that the general use of trap nests 
is not practical (although they have 
never tried them ) claiming that the con- 
finement of the hens is cruel and would 
in time prove harmful, might not hesitate 
to reset a setting hen once, or even twice, 
utterly regardless of the cruel dissapoint- 
ments and long deferred hopes of ex- 
pectant motherhood. A hen that will 
stay on a nest for three, six, or even nine 


weeks, incubating eggs, and survive the | 


ordeal, will not be injured by any neces- 
sary confinement in a trap nest. 

In regard to the effect of this confine- 
ment on egg production, I can only say 
that as far as my experience goes, it has 
seemed to increase it. Hens that did 
not lay well as pullets with open nests, 
laid well their second year with traps. 

Hens three years old that used trap 
nests last year, have laid well this year 
with the traps still in use. 

When I have used traps in any part of 
my pens and open nests in others, the 
hens or pullets using the traps have in- 
variably laid better than those using open 
nests, although receiving the same care. 
While I am not sure that this is wholly 
due to the use of traps, I think that it 
does prove that their use has not been 
harmful. It is generally conceded things 
being equal, tame hens will lay better 
and with greater regularity than those 
that are nervous and easily frightened. 
Any breed of fowls, not excepting Leg- 


horns, will become very tame when trap 
nests are used. I believe that it can be 
truthfully claimed that the proper use of 
trap nests will materially increase the 
egg yield in any flock. 

The trap nest has come to stay and 
some of our highest authorities believe 
that it will soon be considered a necessity 
for every properly equipped poultry 
plant. While beginners are perhaps the 
best customers for every new poultry 
appliance, good or bad, many experienced 
and conservative poultrymen have ad- 
dopted individual record keeping. Others 
still hold out and ridicule the idea; but 
this has always been the case when im- 
proved methods of any kind have been 
advanced, and much adverse criticism 
has been directly caused by the exag- 
gerated claims made by some trap nest 
promoters. While various modifications 
of common animal traps have been used 
more or less for many years in the vain 
attempt to solve some of the most difficult 
problems that confront the poultryman, 
the practical and accurate trap nest, 
which reveals so many secrets, annihilates 
so many popular fallacies and time- 
honored theories, will ever be remem- 
bered in poultrydom as contemporary with 
the automobile and wireless telegraphy; 
the legitimate offspring of the closing 
years of the roth century. Also remem- 
bered will be those indefatigable editors 
and writers for the poultry press, who 
have so bravely, ably and unceasingly 
defended the trap nest, imperfect, un- 
developed and unreliable though it has 
been, against the opposition and ridicule 
of those who, with less prophetic minds, 
could not see that it must become the 
nest of the future. 

Whatever may be the fate of the 
present candidate for the poultryman’s 
favor, the keeping of individual egg 
records has passed the experimental 
stage. The system has disclosed possi- 
bilities that cannot be ignored. The 
novice with his trap nests is day by day 
learning that much of the wisdom of the 
life-long-experienced poultry keeper is 
but theory after all. 

The man who can foretell the sex of the 
chick by the shape of the egg; who be- 
lieves that eggs will hatch more pullets 
under hens than in incubators; who is 
rejoiced when he finds a double yolked 
egg; who always recognizes the pigeon 
sized egg as the last of some _ hen’s 
‘litter’’; who believes that a single ser- 
vice fertilizes but one egg; who knows 
which of his hens are the best layers and 
how many they lay; that man does not 
need to use trap nests, he knows enough 
already. On the other hana, whoever 
wishes to become personally acquainted 
with each and every member of his flock, 
able at all times to provide for their 
individual as well as their collective 
needs, as indicated by the eggs, which 
often reveal a condition that cannot be 
ascertained by an examination of the 
hens themselves; whoever desires to act 
as timekeeper and accountant for each of 
the feathered Jaborers in his service, and 
be able to reward the diligent and disci- 
pline or discharge the shirks; he who, 
believing that “‘like begets like,’”’ would 
wed industry with prolificacy in the breed- 
ing season, must use the trap nest. 

FRANK O. WELLCOME, 
Yarmouth, Me. 
( Extract from circular. ) 

This question like many others admits 
of discussion and that there are arguments 
to be made on both sides may be seen 
from the opinions here presented. 

Personally we have considerable faith in 
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the trap nest, and believe that while its 
use by the fancier who can have the priv- 
ilege of following the pedigree of each 
chick through a line of high scoring an- 
cestry is enabling him to judge of ‘‘ which 
line he shall tie to and which cut clear,”’ 
it is of even greater advantage to the mar- 
ket poultryman. 

But first, what is meant by the term ‘‘a 
market poultryman?”’ 

In the present case we shall consider it 
as meaning the poultry breeder, farmer, 
schoolboy, or housewife who is breeding 
poultry for the sake of the dollars that 
may be gained from the business ; whose 
ideal is not centered in number of comb 
serrations, nor stripe in saddle feathers, 
but consists in hardiness, prolificacy, 
growth of carcass, and value of product. 
Perhaps the fancy side may be combined 
with these utility lines and when we find 
this we have the bird which is striking the 
popular fancy, for the shape of comb and 
color of feather are by the most of us con- 
sidered as minor points in comparison 
with those utility characteristics for which 
the Gallus Bankiva became domesticated 
and improved, and has followed mankind 
to all parts of the earth. Itis the utility 
quality that a breed possesses that makes 
it popular, and when it fails to pass on 
the score of intrinsic merit its days of glory 
are past, and the men who perhaps cham- 
pioned its cause when the boom was at 
its height, now show their failing interest 
by booming other varieties, and leave 
their late favorite to ‘‘ the tender mercies 
of a cruel world.” 


If the fancier by his knowledge of the 
laws of breeding is enabled to mate so as 
to control length of feathers, color of eye, 
and such other markings as he may de- 
sire, cannot the market poultryman afford 
to study his birds, to learn which are 
profitable, and which are kept at a loss? 

There are drones in every flock, and 
there are individuals whose work must be 
just as much above the average of egg 
production of the flock as that of the 
drones fall below it. If we consider the 
pen as the unit, we may entirely lose sight 
of the product of some of our best speci- 
mens, which from being penned with a 
number whose work is unsatisfactory 
may be condemned to the block, unjustly 
convicted by circumstantial evidence, and 
judged from the bad company in which 
they have been kept, whereas if their 
past record could be shown in its true 
light they would be held up as examples 
of what might be attained by well directed 
efforts. 

There are a number of other features of 
the trap nest, besides its use to distinguish 
the best layers. It often happens that the 
eggs of certain hens are continually infer- 
tile. They may be the best layers, but 
the average eggs from the flock will not 


produce their equals, and the incubator is | 
3 
carrying a useless burden when these un- 


fertile eggs are used. Some of our breed- 
ers test each hen for fertility of eggs, and 
it sometimes shows that a change from 
one pen to another will make a great dif- 


|as many eggs as those on free range, pro- | 
| vided they are well cared for. 
cost rather more to care for them when | 


ference in this respect, as so many males | 


have certain favorites. 
The man who breeds for brown eggs 


ought to know which hens lay the largest | 


and darkest eggs. The trap nest used for | 
ques- | 


even a short season will settle that 
tion. 

The trap nests also enable one to learn 
which hens are the egg eaters, also pre®* 
vent the crowding on the nest and conse- 
quent breaking of the eggs. All these 
points are of importance to the market 
poultryman and should be of sufficient 
consideration to remunerate him for the 


expense of installing the nests and the 
time and care necessary to breeding from 
pedigreed birds. There are great possi- 
bilities of improvement not only in egg 
production but in the meat side of the 
question as well as in those lines where 
the skill of the fancier holds sway, and in 
our opinion the individual matings or in- 
dividual records of flocks, with the neces- 
sary selection of the eggs from the birds 
whose qualities are desired to be perpetu- 
ated is the shortest road to follow if we 
are Striving for improvement. 

GPe: 


““ Yes,’’ said the lecturer at the farmer’s 
club, ‘‘ Some hens are always barren, and 
as the trap nest shows which hens lay, 
there is no need of raising chicks from 
these barren hens.”’ 

““CONSTANT READER.”’ 


Is Twenty Hens Per Flock the Limit 
for Profitable Egg Production ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Whether more than twenty hens can be 
kept in a flock and secure the most 
profitable yield of eggs depends on the 
person who takes care of them and size 
of quarters provided. If he orsheis not 
afraid of work and will give the fowls 
good care, that is, proper feed, keep the 
quarters clean, and always keep the fowls 
comfortable, I believe more than twenty 
will be justas profitable as twenty. pro- 
viding they have the same floor space 
per fowl. With larger flocks the expense 
of caring for the same number of hens 
will be reduced considerably. When the 
same floor space is given the large flock 
that is given to the number of small 
flocks the exercise room per fowl] is in- 
creased. 

A neighbor has for several years kept 
from 60 to 65 fowls in a flock that have 
the range of the barn in winter, together 
with free range in summer. His books 
show that he sells ten dozen eggs for 
every hen kept. No account is made of 
what eggs are used in the family. 

I know of a poultryman who keeps 
about 350 Leghorns, that after the hatch- 
ing season is over the doors and gates in 
the house and runs are opened and the 
hens all run together. They are never 
outside of the runs. He shipped 105 
dozen eggs a week all winter and until 
late in the summer, besides supplying 
some private trade around home. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Is it Possible to Keep Hens Confined all) 


Summer, and Have Them Lay Well ? 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


[have not the least doubt but hens | 


that are confined all summer will lay just 


It will 


yarded, and one must pay more attention | 


to the feed, but on the other hand we 
know where to find the fowls and eggs 
each night, and the hens are safe from 
foxes, dogs, etc. When they run at 
large we are apt to lose many eggs as the 


| hens are likely to hide their nests; and 
/on many farms foxes reduce the number 


| ot fowls. 


Exercise must be provided for 
fowls in confinement, as well as shade, 
cool water, green food, clean house, and 
yard room. When these conditions are 
present, if the hens are bred for egg pro- 


duction, I should not worry about the egg 
supply. E. T. PERKINS. 


My hens are kept in yards and never 
have their liberty, and they lay well. 
C. E. Davis: 


An Experience in Fruit Growing. 


I am every year planting more of the 
small fruits, and have this year made 
quite a large addition to my plantations 
of tree and bush fruits, says W. H. Jen- 
kins, in Country Gentleman. J find 
nothing so marketable as fine fruit, but to 
grow it requires much work, and ‘‘ eternal 
vigilance’’ is its cost to the grower. It 
means liberal fertilizing, thorough culti- 
vation, pruning, thinning, combating in- 
sect enemies, etc. I sometimes think 
that few people have more obstacles to 
overcome than the commercial fruit and 
vegetable grower, and perhaps nothing 
else will tell what there is of a man, better 
than fruit and vegetable gardening, where 
he must make a living for himself and 
family. There are so many conditions 
that have to do with the making of the 
crop, that the inexperienced and negligent 
must very often make failures. From my 
experience in planting plnms, cherries 
and pears, I find the planting of the 
trees is only a small part of the work 
that must be done to obtain from it a 
profitable crop. Not only should it have 
almost as frequent and thorough culti- 
vation as any of the garden crops, but 
attention should be given to pruning, if a 
well-shaped tree is to be made, when the 
growth first begins. 

Last spring, I planted between too and 
200 Japan plums, Windsor cherries, and 
several varieties of pears, on rich ground, 
and have tried to give them good care. 
Every few days I go over the trees and 
pinch off some of the twigs. I think 
nearly all the pruning on young trees 
should be done with the fingers, and the 
surplus growth pinched back before the 
twigs require a knife to cut them. I pinch 
off the inside shoots, and try to secure 
what is called the ‘‘open-vase’’ form, 
forming the heads within three or four 
feet of the ground, and keeping an open 
center. Even these small trees, which 
have not yet fruited, I find need spraying 
to keep them perfectly healthy. The 
bush and cane fruits also require pruning 
at this time of the year, and to be watched 
for insect and fungous parasites. I found 
that the orange rust, a fungous disease, 
had attacked my blackberries, and some 
had to be pulled up and burned to pre- 
vent its spread. 

My strawberries require more work 
than any other crop—so much so, that if 
they were not more marketable than any- 
thing else I grow, I would give them up, 
except a bed for family use. This vear | 
/erew some very fine berries, and the 
demand for them was so great that I 
could hardly begin to supply it. It cost 
me something, too, to grow these berries. 
The soil must be highly fertilized, and 
the plants must be given almost constant 
cultivation all through the growing 
season, and then be well mulched early 
in the winter. The largest berries are 
| grown with the hill or narrow-row system, 
and with this, heavy mulching is needed 
to prevent the plants from heaving out in 
the winter. 


Practical Questions of the Day. 


In order to keep our paper in closest 
_ touch with its thousands of readers who 
| are engaged in the work to which it is 
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devoted, our aim is to have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
discussion. 

We shall publish each month a list of 
practical questions, and invite our read- 
ers, one and all, to contribute their 
answers to any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shall hope for a full andfree discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 
help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The POULTRYMAN AND POMOLO- 
GIsTis published in your interests, and we 
invite you to join with us in improving its 
quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘‘yes’” or ‘‘no,’? but we want the 
“how” and the ‘“‘why,”’ the ‘‘which’* and 
the ‘when.’ Try the following ques- 
tions for the third series: 


What is the best time to feed the mash ? 
What is the best vegetable for green 
food? 


Is caponizing profitable? 


In feeding animal food, which is prefer- 
able the prepared meal or green cut 
bone? 


Why do you use ‘‘nest eggs’ ? 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER. 


6. Which is the more practical brood- 
er for the poultryman who raises 1,000 to 
2,000 chicks —the hot water system, or 
lamp brooders ; and why? 

7. Does continual egg production 
through the winter affect fertility of eggs 
in the spring? 

8. What are the most essential requis- 
ites to strong fertility of the egg ? 


9g. What is the best color for a fowl for 
practical purposes ? 7 


to. What is the most profitable variety 
-of apple for New England orchardists ? 


Whole Grains or Ground Food? 


Perhaps no portion of the work con- 
nected with poultry management gives 
more disappointment than the prepara- 
tion of food and the feeding, for the rea- 
son that the results do not compensate 
for the labor. 

The beginner starts in with a variety. 
He lays in a stock of ground oats, corn- 
meal, bran, middlings, linseed meal, 
wheat, corn, ground meat, oyster shells, 
etc., with smaller lots of sulphur, red 
pepper, and other condiments. He 
‘spends enough time mixing food two or 
three times a day for a small flock to 
more than buy them two or three times. 
In winter he must feed his mixture warm 
and he gives a variety as well as an un- 
limited supply. He has read about ‘‘old 
farmers’’ and ‘‘fowls roosting in the tree 
tops,’’ and he wonders why such unenter- 
prising persons continue to adhere to old 
-customs. 
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But in the meantime our beginner has 
not looked at the matter from all sides. 
He may be correct in supposing that the 
birds should have a variety, but he over- 
looks some of the natural characteristics 
of poultry. 

What is the gizzard for? Birds in the 
wild state do not seek soft food particu- 
larly, but consume all kinds. The giz- 
zard is an important organ that performs 
a special function. Deprive it of its duty 
and it becomes diseased. As the gizzard 
is a portion of the bird any derangement 
of that organ effects the whole body. In 
other words if the gizzard is not in per- 
fect condition the bird is sick. 

The gizzard is a marvelous organ. 
Pound some glass to the size of peas and 
give it to your birds. It does not harm 
the gizzard in the least. We have fed 
glass to fowls hundreds of times, and at 
the Geneva, N. Y., experiment station 
Prof. Wheeler used it for weeks. Also, 
give the birds the hardest and sharpest 
flint. It does not cause indigestion or in- 
jure them. If the gizzard can reduce 
these hard substances it should have no 
difficulty with wheat, corn, or other 
grains. Why should the poultryman pay 
the miller for grinding his grain, or grind 
it himself, when the hens are willing and 
anxious to perform that service because 
it promotes their health and assists them 
to follow the law of nature. 

Another fact overlooked is that the 
first process after the fowl is fed begins 
inthe crop. The crop is composed of 
various muscles, intricately arranged, 
which can be contracted or expanded at 
the will of the bird. She controls the 
amount of food going into the gizzard 
with the aid of the crop, and she passes 
the food to the gizzard to be ground only 
in sufficient quantities to keep the giz- 
zard properly supplied. She never crowds 
the food forward. The crop is the hop- 
per from which but few grains ata time 
go to the grinding apparatus. She takes 
only sufficient water for her purpose, and 
does not seek to wet the food more than 
is necessary. 

Now try another mode, and kill the 
hen, if necessary, in order to observe the 
effects. Mix ground grain with water. 
If middlings are used the mass will be 
sticky. In fact, any food rich in gluten 
will make the mess more or less adhes- 
ive. Thehen will fill her crop with it 
because the crop is her store house. She 
will even eat pieces of rag or rope, and 
become crop-bound. If she has whole 
grains they pass on to the gizzard with- 
out difficulty. By a movement of the 
muscles she can measure the amount to 
pass into the gizzard each time. But 
with the sticky mass she cannot cut off 
the exact quantity desired, because the 
soft food is not as mobile or divisable as 
grain, and she may force forwarda small 
or large lump according to its adhesive- 
ness. She may send a large piece to the 
gizzard, where it remains longer than 
grain, because the muscles of the gizzard 
have nothing to do. More soft food goes 
to the gizzard, and a somewhat unnatural 
forcing process occurs, the gizzard being 
always full but its action is retarded. 

In the meantime, although with a full 
crop, the hen becomes hungry, because 
she is not nourished. Sometimes she 
gets hold of gravel, and manages to force 
some of it to the gizzard, which stimu- 
lates muscular action and a temporary 
relief results, But the fowl, being hun- 
gry, eats more and more, and compacts 
the food inthe crop. The heat of her 
body, and the extra amount of water 
forced upon her, causes fermentation in 
the crop, and the membranes of the crop 


are then attacked and become diseased 

Large livers, indigestion, worms in the 
gizzard, and susceptibility to colds and 
diseases, result from the use of too much 
ground food, whether given dry or damp. 
The gizzard must perform its part or 
every other organ suffers. 

But must ground food be withheld? 
How can linseed meal, gluten meal, 
bran, etc., be given fowls if only whole 
grains are to be used? Such foods can 
be allowed, but they should be given as 
“extras,’’ and not as a portion of the 
regular diet. 

Feed wheat, corn, buckwheat, millet 
seed and oats whole. If linseed meal and 
bran are to be allowed, let such meals be 
two or three times a week, and have 
them in a crumbly condition. 

The proper way to feed ground grain is 
to use it with finely cut clover hay, grass, 
or some other bulky material that will 
render it more digestible. At the same 
time give whole grains also. It is better 
to underfeed than to give too much at a 
meal. 

Of course one feeding, or even more, 
of ground grain, might not result as we 
state, but if persisted in, the fowl must 
sooner or later succumb. _ It is only nec- 
essary to reason the matter. Let the giz- 
gard perform its work. Cease working 
at the mill. You need not omit ground 
food altogether, but let the main diet be 
hard and and solid materials. 

‘“Now, Mr. Editor,’’ some reader may 
say, ‘‘you are wrong; hundreds of 
breeders use ground food and report suc- 
cess ; they have done it for years, and 
now you come out in denunciation of 
ground and soft food.”’ 

We do not object to it. A mess of 
ground food as an adjunct to whole 
grains is excellent, but why should an 
immense amount of labor be performed: 
that is unnecessary ? The fowl was made 
to grind its food, and thrives all the bet- 
ter for so doing. When much ground 
food is forced on the fowl it is passed too 
readily to the digestive organs. The 
fowl really consumes more than may be 
supposed, and is fat almost before such 
condition is suspected. The fat is a dis- 
ease, just as happens with the mechanical 
stuffing process, which produces en- 
larged livers, or, to use a better term, 
liver disease. A human being with such 
a liver would consider himself unfortu- 
nate and also very near the grave. 

Make the hens work to get their food 
and make them grind it. On the range 
they eat all day, a little at a time, the 
food being passed to the gizzard in small 
quantities, and when satisfied the fowl 
fills the crop and gradually uses the food 
during the night. 

If the crop is worked by the hand when 
filled with grain or seeds the food can be 
moved and handled like shot, but when 
the crop is filled with soft food the mass 
may be indented with the fingers, retain- 
ing the shape given, the substances feel- 
ing like soft rubber. If the fow] endeay- 
ors to get it to the gizzard it is unable to 
regulate the quantity. The bird stretches 
its neck, works the crop from side to side, 
and plainly shows that it encounters dif- 
ficulty. It is uncomfortable. 

Take.a sick hen some day that died 
from no apparent cause, the crop being 
full. Open her and the crop will contain 
food that is in good condition, the gizzard 
will be full, and she may show no indica- 
tions of disease. But she has died be- 
cause nature has rebelled against viola- 
tion of her laws. The mill-stones were 
willing to grind, but they became clogged 
with meal and water and were rendered 
useless. — Poultry Keeper. 
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The Show Season. 


To make hay while the sun shines is all 
right, and when it can be followed is a 
sure thing, as they say, for no sun, no 
hay, no matter how long the grass. Just 
so with the exhibition of poultry. You 
may have plenty of fowls and plenty of 
shows, but the one who looks ahead wins 
the prizes. 

This is the outcome of consideration 
and forethought, that goes back to the 
time of mating the fowls, when the mot- 
to, ‘‘ None too good for success,”’ was the 
guide. Those who keep looking well in- 
to the future while contemplating the past 
are quite apt to avoid making the same 
mistake over again that so many make, of 
thinking that a whole flock will be the 
sure way to succeed. 

I should very much prefer to have six 
eggs froma grand hen, well mated, to 
a hundred from a promiscuous flock. 

The exhibition room is the amateur’s 
school-house. Here he can study the 
grades of excellence as he finds it select- 
ed by the judge, for surely the prize_win- 
ners seen by all form their ideas of per- 
fection. This influence is almost over- 
powering, and were it not that there is so 
very much difference in the quality of 
prize winners at our many shows, all 
could have the same chance of knowing 
of the best. But for all time tocome the 
better specimens will find their way to the 
higher grade shows, and for this reason 
it is for the best interest of all that they 
should have the experience gained from 
attending our best poultry exhibitions. 

We may argue as we will and try to con- 
vince ourselves that this way or that way 
is the best, but of one point we may be 
absolutely sure, that the best specimen 
yet seen must wilt in comparison with a 
better one when they come side by side 
in the show pen. This being the case, we 
must admit of an elastic grade of quality 
that extends to grasp the higher grade, 
and in so doing simply lops off some of 
the former credit allowed the other. The 
real quality ofall winners is determined 
from the company they are shown in. 
Surroundings have their influence on all 
conditions in life. The best we have seen 
or know of forms our ideal. 

For these reasons we should add to our 
knowledge by experience ; extend our 
ability to decide these matters by going 
where the large number ofthe better qual- 
ity are shown; if not in our locality, go 
where they can be found. Almost every 
state has one or more large exhibitions, 
where the best of the locality gather. Vis- 
it these and gain the advantage of having 
seen the best to be found in this locality. 
Those who have the most information ad- 
vance, while those who are content with 
what they have seen usually form a part 
of the procession whose winnings are 
ee Tite 
times these days or get completely left. 
There is no branch of the poultry business 
that advances so fast and changes so much 
as the exhibition end of it. Those who 
allow a year or two to get ahead of them 
will be hopelessly lost when they come 


again. 
WHEN IS MOST BENEFIT GAINED. 


We may win for years in our local 
shows ; in fact, may gain at these exhibi- 
tions as high scores for our birds as are 
given at the larger shows. With all this, 
these prizes have not equal value with like 
grades gained at the big meetings. Show- 
ing the influence such shows have over 
the breeders at large, we can cite a case 
of one who was fortunate in winning in 
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One must keep right up with the | 


the novice classes at Boston last winter. 
He was overwhelmed with orders all 
spring, the result of having gone to the 
big show and placed his birds in the no- 
vice classes provided at this show for 
those who have never won at Boston. All 
should begin at their local show and ad- 
vance year by year till they have gained 
the highest honors. 

We must all walk before we run, so 
must we climb to the higher positions as 
exhibitors by easy steps of advancement. 
Far better to advance slowly with speci- 
mens we have ourselves produced than to 
jump into fame with purchased stock. 
When it is discovered that you produce 
you own winners of advanced quality 
each year, you will have a demand for 
stock that will surprise yourself, for people 
are fast learning that the place to procure 
stock that will produce the best is of 
those who breed their own winners. 

We can cite persons who win many 
prizes at our larger shows, whom we pre- 
sume never raised a single prize winner. 
Nor do they care to profit by winning. 
They simply wish the pleasure of winning 
an honor they pay well for. To these the 
real producers can sell their stock at good 
prices and at the same time retain the po- 
sition as the producers of the best. To 
gain the advantage of such purchasers one 
must come to the front as a producer of 
the best, for as soon as this name is ob- 
tained those who wish to buy winners 
will hunt you up. 


WHY WE SHOULD EXHIBIT. 


Those who run a poultry exhibition sel- 
dom gaina cent for their trouble. In 
doing that which benefits the exhibitor, 
they are often thrown into debt that they 
should not be compelled to pay. If it was 
not for the poultry show, fancy stock 
would have but little-value above market 
stock. Itis the poultry exhibition that 
builds up the fancy. For this reason it is 
the duty ofall to lend their assistance to 
the building up of their own cause. Don’t 
think for a moment that you are doing the 
management a favor. It is the exhibitor 
who gains all that is to be gained of profit 
from the poultry show. 


There is one existing shame in the poul- 
try show business that should be extinct, 
and that is the small price paid the poul- 
try judge for his work. Simply because 
some with no ability will act for a small 
price is no excuse for both management 
and exhibitors making an effort to fool 
themselves into believing that prizes won 
under such conditions will bring benefit. 
No prizes ever won under an incompetent 
judge brought to those who gained them 
any benefit. Better by far not hold an 
exhibition than to have one that is passed 
upon by a judge who is not fully compe- 
tent to do the work. 

It often happens that a good, competent 
man will submit to the surroundings and 
fill the position of judge at a small price. 
When compelled to do this it certainly re- 
flects upon both the management and ex- 
hibitors who ask for or accept such ser- 
vices at a price far under their real value. 
It is your duty to select the most compe- 
tent judges to be had and to pay them 
well for their work, for in this way only 
can the fancy be honestly advanced by 
the influence of your exhibition.—O/zo 
Poultry Journal. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 


Scovil’s Houdans, quality unexcelled. 


Poultry Crop of 1900. 


Poultrymam and Pomologist: 

We herewith present our FourthAnnual 
Report of the Poultry crop in the West. 
The conclusions arrived at and given be- 
low were compiled from inquiries sent 
throughout Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and the Dakotas, mak- 
ing the most complete and comprehen- 
sive report ever attempted by any com- 
mission house. Itisa reliable and un- 
biased opinion. We have no interest in 
the market in giving this information 
other than Commission Merchants, and 
have no object in misrepresenting the 
conditions. 

SPRAGUE COMMISSION Co., 
Chicago. 


This year’s crop of Poultry indicates, 
from all the reports received, a smaller 
supply of Ducks and Geese, about an 
average supply — possibly a little smaller 
—of Chickens, and a larger supply of 
Turkeys than the crop of 1899. eather 
conditions have a great deal to do with 
the production of Poultry, and as the 
spring was very wet in some sections and 
dry in others, the crop was somewhat ir- 
regular, according to the different condi- 
tions. Not alone did dry and wet weath- 
er affect Poultry raising, but the extreme 
hot weather throughout some parts of the 
country was an important factor, as the 
reports indicate that the Eggs were much 
aftected and the fertility impaired so that 
the hatching of young stock was below 
that of other years, but the quantity of 
Eggs put out to hatch exceeded that in 
former years in the case of Turkeys and 
Chickens which made up for the loss, 
otherwise there would have been a much 
larger quantity raised. Of Ducks and 
Geese the supply is smaller. In the 
Southern States— Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky — the crop is far below an average, 
estimated fully 30 per cent less, and this 
was due to the partial failure of the Grain 
crops in 1899, and high prices locally for 
feed. 


TURKEYS. 


The crop of Turkeys will no doubt be 
heavier this year than last — say about 110 
to 115 per cent as compared with last year 
—an increase of 10o@1I5 per cent, and 
will be nearer a full crop than in any of 
the three years preceding. | High prices 
acted as an incentive for farmers to in- 
crease their turkey crop. The season on 
the whole has beena little more favorable 
and then more Turkeys were carried over 
on which to build up a larger crop. Ad- 
vices, however, again indicate that the 
crop in many sections will be late. 


CHICKENS. 


As compared with last year’s crop, we 
do not think the supply of Chickens will 
vary much — possibly they will be smaller 
on account of the unfertileness of the 
Eggs and the small supply in the South- 
ern States. It would, perhaps, be fair to 
place the crop of 1900 at about 100 per 
cent as compared with last year. _ Prices 
for Eggs were not so high during the 
early part of the season as last year, and 
this influenced farmers to give more Eggs 
to the Hens for hatching purposes, but 
unfavorable causes brought about unfav- 
able results, and a great many Eggs 
proved worthless. High prices for Chick- 
ens in 1899 also induced farmers to mar- 
ket rather closely, and there were not so 
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many Chickens left over for hatching pur- 
poses. 


DUCKS. 


The crop of 1900 bids fair to be 20 per 
cent short of last year. This may be going 
to extremes, but nearly all reports indi- 
cate a falling off, and to place the crop at 
80, as compared with last year, may not 
be out of the way. The crop of 1898 was 
very large, way above the average of pre- 
vious years, and for two years there has 
been an inclination to shut off on the rais- 
ing of Ducks, and it is likely this will be 
noticed during the marketing of the pres- 
ent crop, and that more satisfactory prices 
will prevail than in the past. 


GEESE. 


In nearly all instances the reports note 
a further shrinkage in the supply of Geese, 
and the crop is estimated at Io per cent 
less than last year, or about 80 as com- 
pared with two years ago. There was a 
decrease of about 10 per cent last year, 
making about 20 per cent less than in 1898, 
when there was about a full average crop. 


Quality Makes Value. 


In buying any commodity the buyer, 
if a careful business man or woman, will 
examine the goods in question to see if 
they are worth the price asked. And 
this rule holds good in all live stock 
transactions. Indeed, in such chattels 
there are very great reasons why the 
eye, the ear and the reasoning faculties 
should all be brought into active play 
before passing final judgment or handing 
over the price; and whether the price 
asked is high or low the same evidence 
should be sought. Because a thing is 
dear or high-priced does not prove it 
valuable, and because a thing may be 
low in price does not prove it either 
worthless or a great bargain. One may 
get a bargain in either class or he may 
lose on either class of goods. 

I have learned by an experience of 
twenty-three years in buying fine fowls 
and their eggs that it is no easy matter 
to select the man from whom you will 
receive most value for your money. So 
much depends upon the seller himself, 
aside from the quality of his stock, that 
one is often puzzled to make a good 
choice. 

Asa simple rule, it may be said that 
the man of great means who makes the 
keeping of fine fowls a hobby for pleas- 
ure only will ask rather higher prices for 
same quality of stock than his poorer 
neighbors. In fact, it often happens that 
the man of Jimited means sells all his 
best birds and still has better birds in his 
flock than his affluent neighbor who 
never sells any. I know many _ such 
who sell the rich breeder most of his 
exhibition birds from year to year. And 
this is all right as far as that part of it 
goes, The only trouble is, when these 
men advertise stock for sale, the rank 
and file of their birds do not come up to 
the high standard of the birds shown. 

It may be said, in passing, that a well- 
bred fowl of almost any breed imagina- 
ble is not dear at two toten dollars, for 
if the fowl is sufficiently good to use as a 
breeder, the price will be earned in a 
short time. Ifby any means any such 
stock is offered at a low price, the bar- 
gain should be picked up at once; and 
when one has once found a good place 
to deal itis a good plan to stick to the 
place as long as he can get what is 
wanted. The dealer who has sent stock 
to the party previously can tell the needs 


and wants of the purchaser better than 
anew man who knows nothing about 
your stock or its lines of blood and 
breeding. 

Another point to observe is that it is 
often better to buy only a few birds and 
have them of high quality than to buy a 
lot of stuff and find it only medium or 
good quality. More headway in the art 
of breeding will be made if the start isa 
good one, even though the fnumbers are 
small. — Ohio Poultry Journal. 


Poultry Manure. 


One of the best and most available 
manures is that which our poultry sup- 
plies. First of all, it costs no ready 
money and is anarticle of value to any 
farmer who will utilize it. How to save, 
mix and use this manure has been a 
study with scores of farmers during the 
past few years. In nearly every farmer’s 
yard are seen from 100 to 200 fowls, and 
very often they have no proper shelter 
and the droppings are lost. Often no 
thought is given to gathering the manure 
for fertilizing purposes, and in the spring 
the owner will pay from $60 to $75 per 
ton for guano, while the poultry manure 
that goes to waste on his farm is almost 
equally rich in plant food and even better 
than some brands of so-called ‘‘pure”’ 
guano. Poultry manure has the most 
value when kept in the dry; its value is 
also largely dependent upon the kind of 
food which the fowls eat. As a rule 
the poultry is given richer food than any 
other farm stock. Wheat, rye, corn, also 
scraps from the table add to their fare, 
hence their droppings must possess con- 
siderable fertilizing value. Wekeep the 
poultry together in the hennery as 
much as possible. The floor is kept dry, 
being covered weekly with ashes obtained 
ata planing mill at a cost of 15 cents 
per bushel, Regularly every week it is 
removed and stored in a dry place 
shovelled over and enough absorbent 
added to keep from heating. It is 
astonishing how much accumulates. If 
we wish to drill the manure it is sifted; 
otherwise it is applied from the wagon 
directly. If farmers who keep poultry 
and let the manure go to waste would 
try this plan they would save enough the 
first year in fertilizer bills to build a poul- 
try house and fence a yard for their 
private fertilizer factory.— Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


Ideal Plymouth Rock. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist - 
With this I send electrotype of Ideal 
Barred Plymouth Rock Female adopted 
by the American Plymouth Rock Club at 
its last annual meeting. These cuts answer 
several purposes, chief among which is 
that ot illustrating the *‘ Standard Shape ”’ 
Color, etc., of any variety can easily be 
described in such ways that all can under- 
stand and at a glance detect any defect; 


not so, however, with shape, for no de- | 


scription can so describe it that half a 
dozen persons will understand it the 
same. Each would draw their own con- 
clusions and ever after, whether right or 
wrong, would still believe they were 
right and labor accordingly. To over- 
come this and to illustrate the Plymouth 
Rock Shape as described by the Standard 
of Perfection so that more uniformity in 
reality will exist has been the endeavor 
of the American Plymouth Rock Club. 
How well we have succeeded is shown 
by receiving the approval of the expert 
breeders and judges. 

According to the Standard of Perfection 


| bevond recovery. 


the shape sections are valued at 63 and 
the color at 37 points. Here the value of 
shape compared with color can readily 
beseen. This same scale applies to all 
the leading varieties, making shape 
paramount in all of them, and still with 
all this it must be admitted that with 
many color is considered more important 
and receives most attention. Can this 
be due simply to the fact that color is 
best understood? If this be so let all get 
together, settle the Ideal question as_ this 
Club has done and then work with all 
might to obtainsuch shape in the birds. 
It is in these lines that the members of 
the American Plymouth Rock Club have 
been working, and to further this work 
we request all breeders to join hands with 
us and lend their aid. 

Every interested person should know 
that a bird of correct shape not only has 
that advantage, but is the best all-purpose 
fowl, making the quickest grower, the 
best broiler or roaster, and will produce 
the largest number of eggs. 

The Club catalogue will be mailed to 
interested parties for a stamp to pay 
postage, 

Fraternally yours, 
H. P. ScHwaps, Sec’y, 
American Plymouth Rock Club. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Care of Our Orchards. 


It must be admitted that there is noth- 
ing on the farm which may be made of so 
much value at so small cost, and which 
is so much neglected by many farmers, 
as their orchards. Oftentimes the very 
thing they do had much better not be 
done. One thing among the many I will 
mention is bad ploughing, that is, plough- 
ing deep and close up to the trunks of the 
trees. By this proceeding nearly all the 
roots of the tree which run above the 
bottom of the furrow are broken off or 
are so marred and bruised as to cause 
their ruin. This destroys many of the 
most valuable roots of the tree, they 
being the very ones that take up and 
convey the fertilization and a large part 
of the sap to the treetop, its branches, 
leaves and fruit. 

The effects of this will soon begin to 
show in the treetop by a general appear- 
ance ot decay. The trees will make but 
very little growth, the ends of the limbs 
will begin to die, and soon whole 
branches will follow in the same direc- 
tion. The ill effects of this practice will 
last for many years. A few repetitions of 
this operation will ruin any orchard 
The trees that live on 
live only in part; they will grow up in 
very different sizes, though none will 
grow large. 

This subject was brought very forcibly 
to my attention while walking through 
the orchard of a friend of mine which had 
been ploughed in the way above de- 
scribed. The ploughing of the orchard 
is about as necessary as the ploughing of 
the cornfield, yet never should it be 
ploughed so deep as to interfere seriously 
with the roots of the trees. The plough 
should never go within two or three feet 
of the trunk of the tree, but the ground 
around the trunk should be thoroughly 
spaded up, while all sod, stones, grass 
and weeds should be cleaned away. 

It would be a good proceeding to put 
a half pound of muriate of potash around 
and close to the trunk of the tree. Do 
this and no borer will enter there so long 
as the potash remains. If the potash is 
increased to three or five pounds to each 
tree, according to its size, spreading it 
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as far out as the ends of the limbs of the 
tree reach or its roots extend, it will in- 
crease the growth and vigor of the tree, 
enchance the growth and improve the 
quality of the fruit, and, finally, will cast 
a deadly shadow over all the insect tribes 
that enter the soil beneath the trees for 
winter quarters and for a_ breeding 
house in which to pass through their 
evolutions preparatory to coming forth in 
a new form in the spring, ready to com- 
mit new depredations upon the foliage, 
blossoms and fruit of the tree.—/Z Z. 
Robinson, in American Cultivator. 


Feathers and Eggs. 


The selection of fowls according to 
their uniform standard of plumage some- 
times works harm to the ordinary poul- 
try raiser. The fancy birds of course are 
judged by their feathers more than by 
anything else. If these 
colored and of the right length and _silki- 
ness, the pedigree and worth of the birds 
are decided. This craze for feathers has 
to a certain extent invaded the barn yard 
and many farmers refuse to buy new 
breeds unless the feathers indicate aris- 
tocratic origin. It is true that in many 
cases the feathers are a pretty good cri- 
terion. 

If a breed with certain excellent charac- 
teristics has been bred for years to ap- 
proximate to a certain type of plumage, 
it stands to reason that the purest of 


this class will have feather characteristics | 


about the same. But there are variations 
in every breed, and exceptions to all 
rules. If you emphasize the feathers too 
much, you will be disappointed some day, 
and find that you have bought feathers 
instead of eggs. 

To a similiar extent the same applies 
to the general cut and formation of the 
bird. Ifacertain breed has a record for 
egg laying and most of the best birds of 
that breed have conformed to a standard 
type of size, shape of head and neck and 
form of body, we reason that there must 
be some close connection between the 
shape and the egg-producing capacity of 
the birds. There always is, but not to 
such an extent that one can go to work 
and breed them and trust that the eggs 
will come as a natural result. Not by 
any means. Yet some breeders work on 
that theory, and some ordinary farmers 


and poultry raisers lose by listening to | 


them. 

The fact is, with due respect for the 
claims of fancy breeders, a bird has got to 
be judged a good deal by its own capaci- 
ties and abilities and indirectly by what 
its ancestors have achieved. If the. bird 
has a record for laying eggs, 
rents excelled in the same particular, what 
do we care about feathers and shape. 
The bird may be as dirty and ugly in ap- 
pearance as any dun colored, barnyard 
mongrel type of fowl, and it may be as 
lacking in form compared to the fancy 
bred as a washerwoman is compared to 
a Venus de Milo, We are in the business 


for a living, and we emphasize feathers | 


and shape only so far as they indicate the 
true capacities of the birds. The deifi- 
cation of feathers, form and similar ex- 
ternal characteristics of fowls does well 
enough for the fancy breeders, but we 


poor practical mortals who must work | 


hard for our living must have something 
else to satisfy us.k— Annie C. Webster in 
American Cultivator. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


are properly | 


and its pa- | 


- The Next Boston Show. 


It is the hope of the management of the 
Boston show that their first effort in the 
beginning of the new century will set an 
example to the entire world of high qual- 
ity in thoroughbred poultry. We shall 
spare no pains to advance the interests of 
all who come or send their stock to our 
show. We shall offer more money in 
regular or cash specia!s, more extended 
classifications and greater opportunity for 
the exhibitor than has before been offered. 

We will call the attention of all, to the 
novice classes, which will be provided 
especially for many of the most popular 
breeds and in the interest of those who 
may wish to exhibit at the largest poultry 
show held in America, but who have a 
hesitancy to compete in the regular open 
classes against the long and successful 
exhibitor. These novice classes are open 
| for entries from any who have never won 
a first or second prize at our Boston show. 
Your entries will be cooped in line with 
the regular open classes; will be judged 
by the same judges and have the same 
grade of awards and same cash prizes as 
the regular classes. 

These classes are provided for the ben- 
efit of those who desire to compete in 
| open classes at a big show when all the 
benefits derived from such an exhibition 
can be gained, and at the same time feel 
assured of a fair chance as against other 
new exhibitors, knowing that no one will 
compete in these classes that has won a 
first or second prize at Boston. 

For show catalogue address, 

A. R. SHARP, Taunton, Mass. 


Right now is a good time to buy and 
try anincubator. This is the best time 
to become acquainted with them and the 


stood when regular breeding time comes. 
—Ex. 


Personal Mention. 


D. P. Shove of Fall River, Mass., the 
R. I. Redand Houdan breeder, has just 
made another break and gone — well, 
not wild, but asa business into Belgian 
Hares and has added some good ones to 
his feathered family. He says the de- 
mands for both Reds and Belgians show 
that the people seem to know what goes 
together for business. 


September, 1900, at Taunton, Mass., 
the home of America’s Champion Buff 
| Cochins, Scovil’s Cochins won first breed- 
ing pen, second pair. 


We have received a copy of the new 


find that it contains a great deal of practi- 
cal information on these pleasing pets. 
All the details of care and management, 
diseases, etc., are treated by able writers 
and the book deserves its already wide 
|circulation. Price 15 cents, or with the 


THE 
NEST 


| individually the same as other stock. THE IDEAL 
| fectly practicable. 


business of managing them will be under- | 


edition of Clough’s Bantam Book, and) 


THESDEAL 


200-egg Hens, like 20-quart Cows, are the result of selection and breeding. 


No flock too lirge, no poultry keeper too busy, for its successful and profitable use. 


PoULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST one year 
for 35 cents. 

Are you looking for Barred or Buft 
Plymouth Rocks. J. V. McKenney, West 
Auburn, Me., has good ones at low 
prices. (See advt.) 


C. A. Briggs, Taunton, Mass., breeds. 
White Wyandottes of superior quality. 
Notice his change of advt., and if you 
want something choice in this breed, 
keep his address in mind, or correspond 
with him before these bargains are taken 
by others. 


Charles R. Chase, Newbury, Mass., has 
a change in his advertisement this month, 
having some extra fine pigeons of several 
varieties for sale. 

Mr. Chase informs us that from his ad- 
vertisement in the POULTRYMAN AND 
Pomococist he has sold stock and eggs 
in eight different States, and as this is the 
best medium he has used, has placed a 
yearly contract. From what we have 
seen of Mr. Chase’s stock we can con- 
sistently recommend it to prospective 
buyers, and his prices are very reasona- 
ble for stock of such quality. 


BREEDING 
GEESE. 


Our surplus consists of fifteen large 
heavy male and female Africans over two 
years old; price $6 to $8 each. Forty 
fine yearling Africans, mostly ganders, 
well marked and fit for breeding or 
|showing, at $5 each. Eight large and 
heavy African ganders, over two years 
‘old, for market breeding, at $4 each 
‘right now. Twenty-five extra good, 
early-hatched African goslings at $5 each 
and ten not quite so good at $4 each. 
Cheaper ones dressed. Also one or two 
pairs old Embdens and Toulouse at $15 
and $20 per pair, exhibition stock. Two 
pairs White Chinas at $10 pair. No more 
Embden or Toulouse young for sale. If 
you are not suited when they arrive you 
can return and money back less express. 
We ship geese safely to Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Alabama. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 


PAWTUCKET, -R. I. 
West Mansfield, Mass. 


Farm, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS — LEGHORNS. 


CHOICE Breeding and Exhibition Birds in White 
Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown Leghorns, bred 
direct from my Madison Square Garden, N. Y., and 
Brockton, Mass., winners. Single birds, pairs and 
| breeding pens at very reasonable prices. Send for 
| free circular. EDWARD T. MURPHY, East White 
man, Mass. 


BIS THE 
 “PESS, 


Hens should be handled 
NEST and THE IDEAL SYSTEM make this per 
e 


| IDEAL excels the popular hen traps in accuracy, convenience, adaptability to large flocks and ordinary con- 


| ditions of care, and the very low cost of its installation. 


A thoroughly scientific invention, yet simple and inex ¢ 


| pensive. 32 Pages of Trap Nest information free. FRANK O. WELLCOME, Box 216, Yarmouth, Me- 
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200 EGGS A. YEAR| YOUR ATTENTION __-& 


Is called to the fact that you will want a Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel 


PER HEN 


Is the name of the latest and best book on egg pro- 
duction and profits in poultry. Practical, not theoret- 
ical, Author has a record of 214 eggs a year apiece 
from his Wyandottes. Commended by poultrymen 
everywhere. ‘‘ First class,” says one. ‘ Invaluable,” 
says another. ‘‘ Tells more family secrets than any 
‘book I have ever seen,” says a third. Tells how to 
pick out the layers; how to start pullets to laying in 
the fall; what to feed and how much for eggs; how to 
make a trap nest box; just what to put in the mash for 
fertile eggs; gives the great law of sex—males or females 
at will—which applies not only to fowls, but to domes- 
tic animals and to mankind; how to make $1000 a year 
from hens, etc. +» erc. 64 pages. Price 50 cents, or 
with a year’s subscription to this paper. 60c. 
Address 


POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST, 
South Freeport, Maine. 


HOUDANS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


This season’s breeding stock for sale 
now. Chicks later on. Stock is of the 
best. Prices $1.50 up. Please describe 
wants when writing. 


MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 
LEBANON, MAINE. 


Box 28, 


FOR BUFF ano BARRED 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


CORRESPOND WITH 


I, V. McKenney, W. Auburn, Me. 


Stock line bred and of the very best 
quality. Prices to suit the times. 
Buff and . 


waite coin DANTAMS 


ann FANCY PIGEONS. 


First-class Stock for sale. 
Write for prices. 


CHARLES R. CHASE, Newbury, 


Mass, 


200-ECCG 
Incubator $12 


This perfect 200-egg Wooden © 
Hen at $12 isa startling trade 
innovation. It will do the work 
of the most costly hatcher, and 
keeps in order with little at- 
tention. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Illustrated catalogue free. 


RE YOUR ? 
HENS LAYING. 


If not, try OVAMEAD, the Great Egg Producer. It 
strengthens and stimulates the egg producing or- 
gans and MAKES HENS LAY. Enough for 10 fowls 
3 months, 50 cents, postpaid. Trial package 25 
cents, postpaid. Send for Circular. 


OVAMEAD MFG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Poultry Industry. 


Is alive, progressive poultry journal, full 
of good things for poultry breeders- One 
whole year 10 cents. Plans of the best 
trap-nest made, free. 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


Address 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quincy, Ill. 


I have a fine lot and can please you. 


RAIS: FALL... 


My rocks are well barred, bay eyes, yellow 
legs, quick maturing, true Rock shape, and bred from a line of layers. 
from you will receive my prompt attention. 
A first-class Pullet Breeding Cock ( yearling ) for sale. 


Farm Bred Poultry. 


An inquiry 
A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Me. 
First $3 takes him. 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings ; also Booted Tumbler 


for sale in the fall. 


| AM SELF! 

| REGULATING 
;| AND HATCH 
YOU STRONG 

’ HEALTHY 

AND YOU WILL 


aE SURPRISED 


SSSA. 


WY 
G 
7 


\ 


Ox 
WHITE 


> PS 


Plymouth Rock, 
Leghorns. 


in the past year. 
a breeder. 


A. J. FISHER, 


Latest Edition, 


If You fiave tock] ¢ 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 


POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 
It Will Bring Customers. 


QUIMBY'S POULTRY FARM 


is the place to buy White Wyandotte, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock and Lt. Brahma Cockerels. Also a few 
B. P. R. Pullets and this year’s breeding stoch of the 
above breeds for sale. 

Thoroughbred stock, combining practical and fancy 
points, and all young stock having free farm range. 

Personal attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Write, stating what you want, 


O. B. Quimby, 


BUFF ROCKS anp 
WHITE ’DOTTES. 


a Stock For Sale. 
ges in Season. 


JAMES H, “BANKS Westbrook, Me. 


Slug Shot 


Kills Insects 
on Fowls.and Plants. 


arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at Worcester, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. 


Cambridge, Maine 


Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 
Clinton, Manchester, 
Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 
7 are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


Address, G.-S. SINGER, Cardington, 0 


Ga SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 
ATE. YGU RAISE THEM IN AN GLENTANGY BROODER 


2\>\p p>" 


SSIS VSYV 


REDS. 


Rhode ) 
Island j§ 


x 


Utility and Fancy Gombined. 


I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
Choice stock at reasonable prices. 


Fifteen years 


MILFORD, N. H. 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 


it sticks. Nothing 

breaks away from it. 

Stick to MAJOR’S 

CEMENT. Buy once, 

you will buy for- 

} ever There is 

Znothing as good; 

Y Ydon’t believe the 
WY, substituter. 


g Us 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate ceme aS the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Osborn, Leominster Mass. 


For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 
ou. See ad. page 192. 


MS 


SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 


For Pamphlet, address 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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NOURSE 
White Rocks 


White Wyandottes 


at the World’s greatest shows. They are 
white, with correct shape, fine combs, 
yellow beaks and legs and bay eyes. 
Stock of the finest quality at fair prices. 


H. A. Nourse, 20x Barre, Mass. 


R.1.REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 


BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS, 
When in want of R. I. Reds, 


Belgian Hares, Lt. 
B.ahmas, Houdans, Barred P. Rocks, or Buff P. Ban- 
tams, send to headquarters for them. Stock from the 
best strains, and prices are low for quality. Send for 
circular and just state what yon want. 


Daniel P. Shove, 2¢é Fall River, Mass. 


9 666 


Breeding Stock For Sale. 


White Wonderts....203 
Butf Wyandottes. 


They are the birds from which I have raised 
my this year’s chickens. Prices very low 
considering quality. A. L. MERRILL, 490 
Court Street, Auburn, [le. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS, —< 


From either single or rose comb va= 
riety. By the dozen for individual 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for 
incubator use. 

They make good broilers, 
roasters, and good layers. 

Can you do better than try a few 
eggs? 


good 


RECENT WINNINGS. 


N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. Boston 1899; 
2nd on cockerel; 3rd on pullet. 


FRED B. GOGHRAN, 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 
East Somerville, Mass., 


Expert Poultryman. 
Member R. I.Red Club. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins still ahead. 
Scovill’s Buff Rocks win. 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE, PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our a of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. Young Stock after October 1. 


LUNT & CURTIS, ... Box 544, ... FREEPORT, MAINE. 
SVG NI RUIN uy Us) EWEN eau Koss YS fav «\\) Tr Be Suet . : 
an ae Gee a Cacao CL ote eset a Ena 
ie cee 
MICA-CRYS TA = 
BE 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 


White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 


Seventh Vear of Successf«! Introduction. 


=a <= 
eetees. Kendall & Whitney, Portland. = *- Pisangor, Me. Co- es 
Fas eS OSE OD POE Oe IA eee ODA Ear ENS EES re 
GS Root ep are na oor ears cct rece 3 
SCOVIL’S 
uality the Best. BIJ FF 2 focxs 
aye St COCHINS 
Prices as low as can be obtained on Reliable Stock. 
A few One-year-old Hens, $1 each, to quick buyers. 
W. H. SCOVIL, 
Box 2, EAST LEBANON, MAINE. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
of Hatching. The New 


. Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


310 First Premiums 310 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


STOCK FOR SALE. Rhode Island Reds. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, ond am Ot 

y yrds made a clean sweep, (on noth 
R. C. Brown Leghorns, errr Me UO NSO oc 
White Wyandottes. 


sweep at Old Newbury Fair, Newbury- 
Strong, healthy, farm-raised birds that can 


port, September, 1900, including the 
Grand Special for best display of any 
winand lay. I have a fine lot of cockerels, 
hens, and pullets for sale, at prices that are 


breed in the show. 
very Jow conside ring quality of stock. 


Breeding Cockerels for sale, $2.00 up. 
J. W. LOWGLL, 


H. W. GUNSTON, 


Groveland, Mass. 


| Gardiner, 


200 Cockerels 
800 Pullets 


Ready to Win and Standard Bred. 


| BRIGGS’ 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Write for particulars. 


C. A. BRIGGS, Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 


